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The “Official” is America's fastest indoor 
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A smart, fast, lace-to-toe tennis oxford. 
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Barry was proud | 
of his strength, but 
when he hit Boss 


MacKinnel he ran 


into more trouble 
than he expected 


The man hurtled through the air to fall far from the bottom step. 


The Time Element 


by 


ROM Selkirk on north to the Alaska 
Piese: there is only one real river, the 

Yukon. The Sweetwater, which empties placidly 
into the boisterous turbulence of the Yukon, was 
merely Boss MacKinnel’s little private river. 

Boss MacKinnel’s use of his river was a simple one. 
He required it only to bring down from the woods the 
scrawny logs he cut in the winter, and then to run 
his dinky sawmill. Boss MacKinnel’s operations were 
mean as well as simple. He housed his handful of 
men in drafty shacks and charged them exorbitant 
prices for wood to heat these shacks. He fed them 
scant rations of bad food and raged against the in- 
gratitude of departing laborers who left his mill 
short-handed. His crews were usually made up of 
green youngsters, stranded in the North, and 


LAURIE 


YORK 


elsewhere. 


ungsters. And 

: ‘innel, Barry 
conclusion as 

3 ed the Yukon, 


tae usnine river. 


ow volume of 


lien aie it roared 

] niled down upon it with a dark, 

proud sense wship. The Yukon was strong 
and he, too, was strong. He had poled against the 
fullest fury of the Yukon best wei ghing more than 


a 
a ton. Each season the river seized its victims, to 


ERSKINE 


give them up eventually, mere shapeless 
things with battered skulls. But the Yukon 
would never get him! 

Barry grinned with a grim pride in his strength. 
Riverman. That was the job for him, He’d waste 
no more time working for Boss MacKinnel. He’d pull 
out and take a chance of finding employment on the 
summer traffic. He’d pull out before he lost his temper 
with Boss MacKinnel and hit him... . . Barry would 
never forget the two months he had spent in Dawson 
jail for sending Spike Gallion to the hospital. 

With his mind made up Barry walked back to 
the sawmill. He was greeted by a Mackinaw coat 
flung violently at his head. He dashed it away and 
caw Boss MacKinnel glaring down from the top of 
three wide steps that led to the mill door. 


“There's yer coat!” roared MacKinnel. 
thieving scum! Go get yer loot from the bunkhouse 
and hit the trail. I'll have no loafing about on the 


time I'm payin’ ye for. Hit the trail! Git out before 
I throw ye out!” 


Barry stood looking at him, 


“Ye lazy, 


Tigidly holding his 
anger. “I came up to say I'd quit,” he said slowly, 
“Ye're too late!” MacKinnel guffawed, “Yo're fired, 
you jailhouse louse.” 

“D'you know why I went to jail?” rumbled Barry. 
He still spoke slowly, but he could feel temper teem- 
ing through him, taking possession of him. 

“Thieving, I spose,” sneered MacKinnel, 

“No,” growled Barry. “It was for this!” 

He charged up the steps like a bull. MacKinnel 
roared out a curse and brought up one booted foot to 
meet him. But the foot went over Barry's swiftly 
lowered shoulder, and he came up beneath it. For 
an instant MacKinnel’s heavy body was poised on his 


“That’s right,” Menzie 
warn you that anythin 
against you,” B 
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shoulder. He heaved—and the man hurtled through 
the air to fall far from the bottom step. Barry was 
down to meet him as he scrambled to his feet. With 
several sledge-hammer blows MacKinnel sent the 
youngster reeling backward. Then Barry hit him 
once. MacKinnel staggered. Barry struck again, 
and MacKinnel went rolling across the gravel once 
more. This time he lay still, 

Barry helped the men carry MacKinnel into his 
shack. The man seemed to have some broken ribs 
and a fractured jaw. They had to hold him down 
When he came to and saw Barry bending over him. 

Barry went to the bunkhouse and started to pack. 
He spread his blankets out over the plank bed and 
prepared to roll up his belongings in them. Picking 
up a package of documents wrapped in oilskin, he 
Sat staring at it. 

He felt scared and sick. Here was another case 
for the hospital. Two more months in jail. Or even 


8 admitted. “I should 


'8 you say may be used 
arry’s face turned white, 
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worse—for a second be ie Three months, it mig 

. The thought was sickening. 4 
eat the sight of the oilskin package scene a 
strengthen him. Presently he tucked it away aa 
his clothing with determination an ro td 
blankets deftly. Fifteen minutes later ss nai 
ing down the river piecbis the bright sc 

ket pack over his shoulders. 
a Stewat? he went to the combination ome, and 
post office. Here he reported MacKinnel’s “acci 
to the mission doctor and asked the postmaster for 
oreall. : 
vate hasn’t been here since last fall,” said the post- 
master. : 

“But he must have been here,” Barry protested, his 
eyes searching the man’s face. “He was going to trap 
up Sourdough Creek all winter and come down here 
before the thaw. I was to meet him here.” 

The postmaster shook his head. He knew bulky, 
black-bearded Dan Coreall. He hadn’t been in Stewart 

ince last fall. 

7 “But I’ve got to see him!” persisted Barry. “I’ve 
got his blankets—he lent them to me. I’ve got to 
return them. And I’ve got a lot of papers he gave 
me to keep—” 

“At that point, the postmaster reported later, Barry 
shut up abruptly and left the store. He wandered 
around the settlement most of the afternoon, asking 
fruitlessly if anyone had seen Coreall. He came back 
to the store in the late afternoon and purchased sup- 
plies, saying that he was going to make a trip up the 
Sourdough in the morning to look for Coreall. Then 
he took a lodging for the night at Mother Gosling’s 
boarding house. ; A 

It was there that Constable Menzies found him in 
the small hours of the morning, packing carefully 
for the long trip. Barry’s face paled as Menzies ap- 
peared quietly at the door of his room. : 

“You’ve been up to MacKinnel’s place?” Barry 

tioned unhappily. 
ae Caine down is a there,” said Menzies. 

“How’s MacKinnel?” 

“Jaw’s bad,” said Menzies. “But he’ll mend. He’s 
a tough nut. They tell me you’re look- 
ing for Dan Coreall.” 

“Yes. He’d help me out of this. He’s 
my friend These are his blankets!” 
he finished, as if to prove his friendship 
with the well-liked old-timer. 

Menzies stepped to the bed upon 
which Barry was packing, pulled the 
scarlet blankets out from under the 
duffle and examined them carefully, not 
hesitating to sniff and peer 
closely at several stains up- 
on them. 

Finally he dropped them 
and demanded: “Got any- 
thing else belonging to 
Coreall?” 

Barry mutely held forth 
a hatchet. As Menzies took 
it, Barry glanced down | 
guiltily at the oilskin pack- | 
age. Menzies pounced on it, 

“What’s this?” he dea 
manded. 

“Private papers!” 

But Menzies opened the 
package. ‘‘Insurance 
policy,” he said thought 
fully. “Coreall’s, Something 
that looks like a will. Two 


United States bonds. All 
Coreall’s.” He turned to 
Barry. 


“What are you doing with 
these?” he asked. 

“Dan gave them to me,” 
said Barry. “He hired me 
to go up Sourdough Creek 
with him last January, and 
we built a cabin there. He 
Save me a job... .” 

Menzies nodded, J 
know,” he said. “You were 
Just out of the jail at Daw- 


Son, and nobody else would 
hire you. 


did you leave his em a 

" ploy? 
Berg February, A couple of American pros- 
came through and they wanted somebody to 


pack for them : 
making to Skagway “They euana trip they vam 


They off. undred 
dollars, and Dan insisted vf a with theme 
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“That’s-.a lot 
of money.” 

‘‘Sure. That’s 
why I went.” 

“These men at 

Skagway now?” 
“No. They went 
south and had a boat 
meet them and take 
them to the States.” 

‘“‘What’re their 
names, and their 
home towns?” 

““T don’t know 
where they live. One 
was Brown, the other 
was Buck—short 
for Buckley or Buck- 
man or something.” 

“Who saw you with these two 

“Why, nobody, I guess, except Dan. 
wanted to make a new trail. 


“T didn’t cross the border with them. I headed 
them right and came back. I aimed to get here to 
Stewart before Dan did, but I got a job with Mac- 


Kinnel. Say, why are you asking me all these ques- 
tions? If you want me for that fight with Mac- 
Kinnel, all the rest of it’s none of your business. 


? 


You haven’t the right to question a prisoner.’ 
“That’s right,” Menzies admitted. “I should warn 
you that anything you say may be used against you.” 
Barry’s face turned white. “MacKinnel isn’t dead!” 
“No, but Dan Coreall is. We took his body from 
the river Tuesday. His head was crushed in. He 
was murdered.” 
There was a moment of 
stood white and rigid. 
“You’re under arrest, Ralston,” said Menzies. 
Barry stared stupidly while Menzies snapped a 
pair of manacles about his wrists. He didn’t move 
while Menzies rolled up his effects in the scarlet 
blanket. When the policeman walked from the house 
with the blanket rol] under one arm and the other 
linked to Barry’s wrist, Barry accompanied him 
woodenly. The next morning they were in Dawson. 

Soon after, a neatly cabined pontoon-equipped air- 
plane alighted in a backwater of the Yukon to de- 
liver a special investigator of the Mounted, Major 
Renfrew. This keen-eyed officer was met by Sergeant 
Staires, and the two went at once to the hospital 
where the body of Dan Coreall lay. 

The coroner was there. “Death was caused by 
blows that crushed the man’s skull,” he explained. 
“The condition of the body shows that he was killed 
not more than five or six weeks ago.” 


silence. Barry 


horrible 


Americans?” 
You see they 
Sort of explore. . 
“What did you do when you left Skagway?” 


Ry 


“You’re sure of that time limit?” asked Staires. 

“Yes, Under recent weather conditions this body 
couldn’t possibly have been exposed to the elements 
for longer than five or six weeks.” 

Renfrew turned to Staires. ‘“You’ve arrested a 
suspect?” 


es got him just as he was pulling out 


“Yes, Me nZi 
a ni I guess 


long trip away from civilization. 


” 


for a nice 
he’s our man all right. 
if I’ve arrived too late to be useful,” 
“Td better have a chat with 
Menzies and the prisoner, though, and look over Core- 
’s clothes and those wrappings.” 
“Sure. There'll be plenty for you to do. We've 
got to collect lots of evidence to prove our charge 
against Ralston.” 

They found Menzies in a state of satisfied elation. 

“He wants to talk!” he exulted. “I knew he’d 
break if we left him alone. He wants to make a 
statement. Let’s take Major Renfrew over to talk 
with him.” 

“Better post me a little first,” suggested Renfrew. 
“Who is this Ralston? What’s your evidence against 


“Looks as 


Renfrew. 


him?” 
“Plenty,” said Staires. “Ralston’s a kid with a 
bad record. He’s only twenty years old, but he’s 


strong as an ox and has a murderous temper. He 
came up here from Edmonton two years ago and 
worked on the river. Last fall he came here to Daw- 
son and shared a cabin with Coreall and a man 
named Gallion. Those two were a queer combination. 
Coreall was an old-timer. He made a fortune in 
the gold diggings and gave most of it away. A big- 
hearted guy with lots of real friends. But Gallion 
was different. Menzies can tell you about him.” 
“Spike Gallion was a bad character,” said Menzies. 
“Came here from the coast. He’d lost an eye in an 


accident, and 

needed expert 

medical atten- 

tion, and he was 
broke; so Coreall 

took him in and 

paid his bills for 
him. Coreall was in- 

terested in prospect- 

ing up the Sour- 

dough, and planned to 

take Gallion along.” 

“Yeah,” Staires broke 
in sardonically. 
“That’s when Ralston 
came in. Ralston and 
Spike Gallion had a 
row and Ralston 
jumped on Gallion in 
the street and almost mashed his face to a jelly. 
Spike went to the hospital and Ralston went to jail. 
Then Coreall befriended Ralston, and after the kid 
got out of jail he took him along on this trip up the 
Sourdough. That was in January. In the first week 
in May, Menzies was up the Sourdough and found 
Coreall’s cabin abandoned. And there were stains on 
the wall and floor—looked like bloodstains. So we 
started hunting for Ralston or Coreall himself. And 
Menzies got Ralston at Stewart.” 

“That was after we’d found Coreall’s body in the 
river, bound up peculiarly with long sticks and raw- 
hide,” Menzies supplied. “And after I’d learned how 
Ralston had beaten up MacKinnel. When I walked 
in on the kid, he was packing enough stuff to get him 
over the border without touching a settlement.” 

“But is that all the evidence you’ve got to connect 
him with the crime?” 

Staires shook his head. 
Menzies.” 

“It looks bad,” Menzies said gravely. “Major, here’s 
that tiger of a boy running away directly after he’s 
had a chance to learn that Coreall’s body has been 
found. And he’s carrying with him blankets belong- 
ing to Coreall, and Coreall’s private papers. The last 
we know of his movements is that he went up the 
Sourdough with Coreall in January. Now we find 
that Coreall was murdered between the first week in 
May and the second week in June. All right, what 
was the boy doing between January and the second 
week in May when he took the job with MacKinnel? 
[ll tell you what he says.” 

With somber scepticism he rehearsed Barry’s 
strange story of an incredible journey with unknown 
travelers who had paid him an unbelievable sum for 
his services and disappeared from the face of 
the earth. (Continued on page 34) 


“Tell the major the rest, 
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The Fifth Dixie Raider 


by FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


& IP ’em, Raiders! Tear ’em up! Yeah—Embry!” 

In his dormitory room on the top floor of 

Old East, John Thomas straightened, then 

bent over his chem notes again. But another storm 
of cheering broke out. 

“On to Pittsfield! Take the Yankees!” 

A drum banged. Thomas shoved his papers back. 

“Great gobs of hydrogen!” he growled. “I ask you, 
who could study with that racket going on?” 

His study table overlooked the campus. A snake 
dance was weaving through the rainy twilight toward 
the pyramid of cannon balls on the lawn before Old 
East. Embry College had won the Valley Conference 
meet that afternoon, and the students were celebrat- 
ing. But that wasn’t all the celebration meant. 

Thomas glanced at a handbill among the papers on 
his table: 

“ON TO PITTSFIELD! 


Empry’s DIXIE RAIDERS 
WILL INVADE THE NORTH 


Carroll, Stuart, Payne, Caruthers 
can win 


THE NATIONAL INTERCOLLEGIATES 


$500 NEEDED FOR THE TRIP 
GIVE! STUDENTS, GIVE!” 


Embry College ne 


He grinned. What an idea! Four men \ the 
National! They wouldn’t have a chance. Thomas 
knew because he’d done things in track himself. Not 
at Embry—his textile engineering course was taking 
all his time, and he hadn’t even permitted himself to 
read about track this year. But in prep school days, 
before he came South, Thomas had set a record in 
the discus. 

He’d seen the Pittsfield meets, too. No freshwater 
college had a chance in that meet! Thomas frowned. 
Freshwater college—that sounded high-hat, and he 
didn’t mean it that way. Embry College was poor 
and proud, as Southern as a cabin in a cane patch, 
but you couldn’t find a better course in textiles in the 
country. And if the students went in heavy for tra- 
dition, they were a good gang just the same. Thomas 
liked them all. No—not all. There was Breck 
Caruthers. 

He gazed out the window again. The snake dance 
was breaking into squads and making for the dormi- 
tory buildings. The drive for that five hundred had 
begun. A group headed toward the entrance of Old 
East. As Thomas watched he saw Breck Caruthers 
in the crowd, and his smile faded. 

No, he didn’t like Breck. Fire-eating Breck — 
captain of Embry’s track squad, conference record 

holder in the hammer throw, and haughty. There’d 


eded John Thomas, but it 
a personal feud that b 


. GA , 
“Your smile doesn’t suit me, Thomas,’’ Breck 
" : : Sea, 99 
said. “We're asking for support, not charity, 


rought him out for track 


Thomas and Caruthers always 
var, built on little things. Thomas 
sreck arrogant. Breck, he was sure, called 
H a Yankee, and that wasn’t a friendly word at 
ombry. 


Footsteps 


been war bet ween 


An instinctive 


+} L¢ 
hought 


sounded on the stair. He walked to the 
door and opened it. A dozen students crowded the 


narrow hall led by Breck and Embry’s hurdler 
Stuart. Stuart, lank and easy-going, smiled @ 


Thomas, but Caruthers’ eyes smoldered, and thee 
Was a scrappy tilt to his wide shoulders. 

“Gentlemen, come in,” said Thomas, smiling. 

Stuart nodded pleasantly. “You got our dodger? 
We'd like a contribution, Thomas, if you think w 
of Embry’s chances,” 

Thomas held out a bill and smiled tolerantly. The 
smile told plainly what he thought of Embrys 
chances. Breck reached out quickly and took the bill 

‘Your smile doesn’t suit me, Thomas,” he 
frowning. “We're asking for support, not charity.” 

“Never look a gift horse in the mouth.” Thoma 
laughed, but he was angry. “You'll need support as 
Pittsfield, I’m afraid.” 

Breck moved closer, his face flushed. 

You’re from the North,” he said. “Reckon Emue 
entering the big meet is just a joke to you-@ fresh 
water college getting ambitious,” 


“Freshwater college,” Thomas repeated. “Well, you 


But Thomas stepped back. He was sorry he'd 
spoken, mighty sorry. But as he gazed at Breck, his 
anger flared in. 

“Why not a duel?” ho said, his voice ironic, “Pistols 
aa campus oaks at sunrise—the old Southern 

Breck nodded heatedly, and Thomas gave him a 
bewildered stare. Why, this fire-cater woul fight a 
duel! He gazed out at the campus oaks, and the 
cannon. balls glistening in the rain. . . . Cannon 
ea » » » A-sudden idea came—he'd give them all a 


“T'll fight,” he said. “But it'll have to be my choice 
of weapons.” 

Breck’s face had changed. The anger was gone, and 
he seemed almost ashamed. But once more he nodded. 
Thomas pointed out the window. 

“T'll make it cannon balls at fifty paces, then,” he 
said and laughed. 

But no one joined him. 
Breck spoke. 

“You wouldn't fight,’ he answered. “You're not 
that kind. You'll just sit back and sneer—” 

But Stuart gripped his arm. 

“Breck!” he ordered. Then he faced Thomas. 
“Breck’s quick on the trigger, but I'll tell you, 
Thomas, we've all been wondering if he isn’t right. 
You've been here a year, and you could have helped a 
lot in campus work and athletics. But you’ve never 
put your shoulder to the wheel. Think it over.” 

He swung and with Breck led the way from the 
room. Thomas picked up the crumpled bill angrily. 


The room was still until 
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It was true he hadn’t put his shoulder to the wheel 
but that textile course left little time. Still, he might 
have helped—in track. 

He moved to the window and stood looking out at 
the pile of cannon balls, and suddenly an idea came 
to him, Why not go out for track, and fight Caruth- 
ers in his own event—the hammer throw? 

Doubtfully he shook his head. The season ended 
with the meet today. Of course there was the na- 
tional at Pittsfield, but he didn’t rate the big meet. 
Crossing the room he sized up his image in the glass 
over the dresser. Six feet; shoulders as heavy as 
Breck’s. He’d put them to the wheel. But could 
they toss » cannon ball on the end of a sling—the 
hammor—farther than Breck could? Thomas 


straightened. Monday he’d report at Embry Field 
and see. 


[VE nee a afternoon the soggy track was gray in a 
haze of rain. Men in blankets were huddled on 
the cinder path, at the weight rings and jumping pits. 

As Thomas stepped from the ramp between the 
stands a gun at the starting mark puffed smoke, and 
a scarlet runner streaked away. It was Carroll, go- 
ing for a time trial in the hundred. Carroll passed 
Thomas and broke the finish tape where Volney Wade, 
the Embry coach, bent over a stop watch. 

“What’s the clock say, Vol?” Carroll gasped. 

“Ten-one,” answered the coach. Wade was thin 
and homely, and drawled his words. 

But the words made Thomas blink. Ten-one, on a 


track like mush! . . . He reached Wade’s side and 
smiled at him. 


Suddenly Breck’s eyes changed. His arm lashed out and swept Thomas from his feet. 


= 
, 


slow drawl. 
“Yes, and Ill be out for trac 
positively. va 
Wade turned a y towar 
Thomas followed, wondering 
would do. As they oach 
mer swing and looked at the 
“Thomas is reportin’ fok 


Wade said gently, Ve at ee le 
Breck’s fists under his leather gloves clenched. He 
looked at Thomas, eyes burning, Then, slowly, his 


face grew masked. When the coach had departed 
he led Thomas into the circle and went throu; 
form, slow motion. 

ag 


“Like this,” he demonstrated. “Triple turn—body 
swing ahead of the weight—kind ha waltz step. 
Try it, yourself.” 

Thomas started the hammer circling overhead. The 
form was something like that of his old event—the 
discus. He tensed, jumped into his whirl, and sent 
the hammer off. It soared through the gray sky, and 
struck with a muddy splash. 

“A hundred thirty-nine!” the scorer called. 

Breck Caruthers nodded soberly. “That mark is 
only fifteen feet behind my best,” he said. 

Thomas smiled inwardly. On his next toss he 
fumbled the triple turn, but his sixth try sailed 143 
feet. Coach Wade, who had returned to look on, 
gazed at him in surprise. 

“T’d like to see you try the discus,” he said. “Might 
as well do two events as one!” 

Thomas nodded, but without enthusiasm. He was 
out to beat Breck in the 
hammer, and he wanted to 
concentrate on that event 
alone. 

“Tl be frank,” he said. 
“T’m here to trim Breck. 
Last night he wanted to 
fight a duel—and I picked 
cannon balls.” 

The shadow of a smile 
passed over Wade’s face. 
“We-ell, I reckon Breck can 
stand a little competition,” 
he said. 

In the dressing rooms the 
squad was cool—all except 
Stuart, who shook hands 
with Thomas and said he 
was glad to see him out. 

The next afternoon 
Thomas spent working with 
the hammer, getting that 
triple turn. Just before 
practice ended Wade 
brought a discus to the ring. 

“Feel like tryin’ this?” he 
asked. 

The old platter! Smiling, 
Thomas took the discus and stepped into 
the circle. He sent the dise away low 
and rocket-fast. 

“One thirty-five feet, six!” the scorer 
called. 

“A throw like that would place in the 
big meet,” Wade said. 

Thomas’ smile faded. Yes, but it 
wouldn’t beat Breck Caruthers in the 
hammer, and Breck was the man who 
had said that Thomas wouldn’t fight. 

“We're takin’ only fouah men to Pitts- 
field,” Coach Wade said. “The least slip- 
up, and we’d lose. I might take you. A 
place in the discus would help Embry.” 

Thomas smiled. “How about a place 
in the hammer? I’m getting better every 
day.” 

“How "bout a place in both events?” 
parried the coach, smiling back. 

Thomas shook his head. 

“T don’t know—the form’s just differ- 
ent enough so I’d bust both.” He looked 
at the coach challengingly. “Believe I'd 
rather give up Pittsfield.” 

Wade seemed unconvinced. 
harm to entah you in both.” 

That night Breck visited Thomas in 
Old East. It was late when he came and 
Thomas, opening the door, gazed at him 
in surprise. Breck nodded stiffly and 
came directly to the point. 

“T heard Vol urge you to try the dis- 


“Do no 


to the hammeh. I hope 
t—with cannon balls. 
Thomas smiled. ght, Caruthers. It's 4 finish 


a Breck, his eyes flaming, swung on his heel, 


; y n e ’ 
on oe) 


ticing the pole vaul 
saw his rival practicing ye) oy. Sauk at 


> 


and 
was doubling in the hammer an 


ttsfield! 
= Thomas felt mean, Then his jaw 
These men had never shown him any 
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andais or sympathy. They'd called him a Yankee, 
~d@ remained aloof. A surge of anger swept 
s throwing the 


ed bill in his face. 
A half hour later he hurled the ball 152 feet 8 


inches, a foot short of Breck’s best. 

Payne and Carroll spoke pleasantly these days. 
Stuart talked with him 
a lot. Thomas found him- 
self liking them better 
and better all the time. 
But rigidly he prepared 
himself for that duel 
with Breck. 

Practice afternoons 
slipped by, and the Pitts- 
field mect drew closer. 
Once Thomas hurled the 
weight 162. Better than 
Breck’s best, and good 
enough to win the na- 
tional—if he could just 
repeat. Wade never 


spoke of the discus now. 

On the night the squad left for Pittsfield 
the student council called a meeting at 
Memorial Hall, and Thomas felt a queer, 
prickly sensation when, after a series of 
yells for Payne, Stuart, Caruthers, and 
Carroll, a cheer leader hopped on the plat- 


form. 
“The rebel yell, gang!” the cheer leader 


called. “For Johnny Thomas —the fifth 

Dixie Raider!” 

Thomas swallowed and flushed guiltily. 
He wasn’t out to win for Embry College 
but to beat Breck. After the squad had 
boarded the Pullman on the northbound at 
midnight, Thomas found sleep long in com- 
ing. “Win for Embry — beat Breck,” he 
murmured to himself. “Beat Breck!” 

On the Pittsfield turf, two days later, 
an official called: “Number 31, second trial 
in the final round!” 

Thomas stepped into the weight ring, 
his hold on the grips of the hammer tight- 
ening. The great horseshoe stadium tow- 
ered above him on three sides, and loud- 
speaker batteries on poles around the 
track blared raucously. 

He started the hammer whirling, spun 
in the triple turn, and sent the ball away. 
The field judge megaphoned the distance: “One hun- 
dred fifty-eight, two inches!” 

The crowd began a ripple of applause. A thrill 
ran over Thomas—the toss had put him out in front! 
He walked to the scoring table. 

“Four feet to the good,” the clerk said. “Your 
teammate Caruthers is second high.” 

A gun barked on the running track and Thomas 
swung around to watch the finals of the hundred. 
Carroll’s scarlet jersey flashed to a lead at the fifty 
mark, and in a burst of speed he finished winner. 

“Fiye foh Embry,” a voice behind Thomas said. 
“But we need place points, Breck, remember that.” 

Thomas wheeled to see Wade standing near-by with 
Breck. The coach smiled. 

“That mark of yours might win the hammeh, 
Thomas. I was tellin’ Breck he must take second— 
and a third in the pole vault. If he does the meet’s 
Embry’s.” 

“Number 47,” an official yelled. “Hammer finals!” 

It was Breck’s number, and as he started for the 
ring he brushed close to Thomas. 

“My last trial,” he said coolly, “and I’m still 
fightin’.” 

In the ring Breck started the triple turn. Thomas 
watched the hammer whip from his hands and sail 
out on a long flight. The scorer stretched his tape. 

“One hun-dred fifty-nine feet and no inches!” he 
called, 

Thomas’ mouth became a thin, hard line. One 
fifty-nine! That throw had beaten his! He watched 
Breck, coming toward him, past the discus ring when 
the prelims were still running off. As Breck drew 

near, Thomas spoke with a hint of restrained anger. 
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fell, something sang by his ear, and struck. He 
sprang up quickly. But Breck lay face down on the 
turf. Blood trickled down his temple. Beside him 
a discus rocked, then came to rest. 

White-faced and scared, men ran from the discus 
ring. They knelt by Breck. Then they started for 
the field house gently cradling him in their arms. 
Thomas saw Wade hurrying to catch the crowd, and 
followed him into the building. But a mob jammed 
the corridor, and he lost the coach. 

When he came out there was a 10 on the scoreboard 
for Embry College. Payne had won the mile. Then 
a speaker horn on the field house roof began broad- 
casting: 

“First semi-final, the two-twenty yard low hurdles 
—Stuart of Embry wins, Thompson of Western—” 

At that moment Wade stepped from the field house 
dper and Thomas walked over, mutely questioning 

im, 

“Breck’s got a bad wound,” the coach said, 

“He shoved me in the clear, or I’d have taken it,” 
Thomas said harshly. 
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The finals moved on slowly. Across the field t 
hammer finished, and the crowd drifted to the diset 
circle. The scoreboard read Embry 19—nine poimits 
in the hammer. Quick exultation flowed over Thom: 
If he could take third in the discus and if Stuart we 
the hurdles they’d still win this meet! 

On the track, workmen were setting up the hurd 
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The Vagabond Trail 


\ 7E sat in gorgeous black rickshas, richly 
trimmed with brass, and we trotted through 
the gay, shouting traffic of Peking. 

My ricksha coolie was a raw-boned, barefooted 
Manchu ragamuffin. He wore only threadbare blue 
trousers and coat. But he kept me well in the 
lead. Bob Brinkerhoff’s coolie, short and stocky, 
found Bob’s 190 pounds a somewhat tougher load. 

Surprises greeted me on every side. Up and down 
the wide, level, tree-rimmed street, lined with one- 
story shops and one-story wall-inclosed houses, moved 
a regular Arabian Nights procession. 

A long, dusty caravan of shaggy brown camels, in 
from the Gobi with a load of hides, moved in stately 
single file along the side of the road. The camels 
eyed us with that studied contempt which only a 
camel can express to perfection, and they wiggled 
their lips at us as if to sneer: “You dirty foreigners!” 

Portly old merchants rode by on tiny unkempt 
asses. American-made automobiles, driven by self- 
important Chinese, slipped in and out of traffic. 
Soldiers loped by, on small and hardy Mongolian 
ponies. Triple spans of donkeys strained hard as 
they towed great two-wheeled carts, laden with logs 
so long that they extended over the donkeys’ heads. 

People trudged by on foot; they passed us in rick- 
shas, in blue canopied Peking carts, on mules. Rest- 
ing camels stood in clumps by the roadside; some- 
times they were lying down, chewing their cuds. 
Always they eyed us (if they deigned to notice us 
at all) with the utmost insolence. 

We were held up for a few minutes by a long and 
crimson wedding procession, with gala-dressed men 
carrying bright-colored banners, musicians beating on 
drums, and friends walking on foot. A gay sedan 
chair bore the go-between, for in China, as in Japan, 
the young couple do not arrange the marriage, and 
often do not see each other until the bride steps out 
of her palanquin at her father-in-law’s home. 

It was a hot, dusty day, and beads of grimy sweat 
stood out on the faces of our ricksha boys. Bob 
came abreast of me, and motioned me to the roadside. 

“Let’s give our boys a ride,” he yelled. “They 
deserve it.” 


by GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Sketches by R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


We got out, and solemnly ordered our amazed 
coolies into the seats. They collapsed against the 
ricksha backs, mouths open, quite aghast at such a 
reversal in their fortunes. Then we grabbed the 
shafts, and started down the road at a brisk pace. 


Don’t let anybody tell you that Chinese are stolid 
and humorless. The sight of two scrupulously 
dressed Americans hauling two ragged ricksha coolies 
down a main street went right to everybody’s funny- 
bone. The Chinese simply howled with joy. People 
hung out windows, doubled up with mirth. Small 
boys trotted after us, yelling and gesticulating. Our 
coolies having recovered from’the shock, grinned and 
waved at our growing audience. 

But between ourselves, the ricksha business is 
no good. It’s too hard, especially when you get only 
four American pennies an hour. After about a half 
mile I slowed up to a walk and pulled up under a 
tree. Instantly my coolie bounded out of his seat, 
grabbed the shafts, and motioned me to my rightful 
place. And presently Bob, puffing like a locomotive, 
galloped alongside and gasped out something about 
a “devil of an idea.” 


UCH was our second cultural contribution to the 

Orient. You’ll remember we had taught the Tokyo 
teahouse girls to play “Simon Says Thumbs Up.” 

That evening, at dusk, we stood on the roof of 
the Grand Hotel de Pekin. The sun was just going 
down behind far-away hills. A stiff breeze was blow- 
ing, and the air was faintly yellow from dust 
particles, carried in from the Gobi Desert. Below 
us the great city—spacious and flat and sprawling— 
was beginning to twinkle with tiny lights. 

Imagine yourself surrounded by brown walls three 
miles square, faced with great bricks. These walls 
are fifty feet high, sixty feet thick at their base, 
and forty feet wide at their top. Big pagoda-like 


gates rise above them, permitting traffic in every 

direction. . This square enclosure is called the 

Tartar City; in it is the Legation Quarter, and in 

it the foreigners live. 

In the center of the Tartar City is the square- 
shaped Imperial City, surrounded by red-plastered 
walls 18 feet high, and 6% miles long. Here, in the 
gorgeous days of the Manchu Emperors, lived Man- 
chu noblemen and their retainers, the trusted ser- 
vants and bodyguard of the Sons of Heaven. 

From our lofty position we could see, a golden 
patch in the midst of the Imperial City, the yellow 
tiled roofs of the palaces of the Forbidden City. 
Here, as sacred and unentered by foreigners as 
Lhasa in Tibet, or Mecca, stood Kublai Khan’s 
Dragon Throne, where sat the Emperors. The For- 
bidden City, sometimes called the Purple City be- 
cause it lies beneath the purple North Star, is itself 
protected by a wall 22 feet high, and broadly moated. 
It was, until the downfall of the Manchu Dynasty in 
1911, the most mysterious spot in the world. It is 
not quite square, being a half mile wide and two- 
thirds of a mile long. 

Picture, then, the main part of Peking as an in- 
closed box. Outside is the city proper. In the center 
of that is the Imperial City, and in its heart, like a 
flaming jewel, is the Forbidden City. Joining the 
Tartar City on the south is the oblong Chinese City, 
inclosed by walls 14 miles long. 

Says Upton Close: “Peking is the Jewel City of the 
World. Nothing else like it exists for picturesque- 
ness, compactness, unity and leisureliness of spirit, 
treasures and grandeur.” 

In our brief visit we came heartily to agree with 
him. 

That evening we dressed and climbed into the auto- 
mobile that Roy Chapman Andrews, Gobi Desert 
explorer and our companion on the Empress of 
Canada, had sent for us. We rolled down a lo 
macademized street, and into Roy’s courtyard. — 
broad screen blocked the open doorway, forcing us 
to walk around it. This was a “spirit screen.” Th 
Chinese devote a great deal of their time to ou 
witting malignant ghosts. Luckily, the Chinese have 


Where 
the Emperor 
Temple of Heaven. 


discovered that ghosts travel in a 
Straight line; they can’t turn corners. 
So a screen that extends completely 
across your doorway sends naughty 
ghosts home, gnashing their spooky 
teeth in bitter disappointment. You 
walk around the screen and are per- 
fectly safe within. 

Chinese are immensely supersti- 
tious, and most of them will hesitate 
to enter a deserted and tumble-down 
building by day, or a lonely spot by 
night. Their folk lore abounds in 
terrifying stories of the evil ghosts 
that lie in wait in such places. 

We were told, for instance, the hair- 
raising tale of the four travelers 
who late one night arrived at an inn. 
There was only one room left for 
them, and in it was lying the corpse 
of the landlord’s daughter-in-law. 

Three of the four snored merrily; 
the remaining one was more cautious. 

He kept a furtive eye on the still 

form, dressed in paper robes and pre- 
pared for burial. To his horror, he 
heard a creaking of the trestles on 
which lay the dead body. He saw the 
girl get up, her face horribly rigid and 
go and breathe on his three companions. 

When she came to him he buried his 
the bedclothes. Presently he nudged one of his com- 
panions. The man was still and dead. Terrified, 
he grabbed his trousers and bolted through the door. 
The corpse leaped up and followed him. 

The Chinese ran with all his might, but the dead 
girl steadily gained on him, and no one answered his 
shrieks for help. Finally, he fell senseless at the foot 
of a tree, while the body stood there motionless, em- 
bracing its trunk. 

The next morning the man was found, still un- 
conscious, The corpse was there, too, its fingers dig- 
ging deep into the bark. Back at the inn the three 
men were found dead. 

How is that for a story? If a few of such were 
current in America, there’d be no need for any 
curfews. 

On the veranda Roy Andrews, tall and lean and 
hard-handed from his daily polo, was there to greet 
us. So few explorers really look the part. Roy does, 
every inch. We sat in his dining room, with the 
faces of long dead mandarins staring at us from 
the shadowed walls, while silent white-robed Chinese 
served us dinner by the flickering light of tall black 
candles. Meanwhile Roy told us stirring tales of 

his adventures in the Gobi Desert. 

When we demanded to know about his celebrated 
discovery of dinosaur eggs, Roy grimaced comically. 

“I'll never get away from those eggs,” he laughed, 
ruefully. ‘Everywhere I go people ask me about 
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Poor China. She has a tough 
hundred years ahead of her. 
All at once, to protect hersel: 
she must develop a nationg 
istic feeling, in a huge area 
cut up into regions that speak 
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from each other in custom and 
tradition. She must, in a few 
short years, accustom herself 
to the industrial system which 
Europe took several centuries 
to assimilate. She must teach 
her people to govern them- 
selves. Through diplomacy, 
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being divided piecemeal by 
foreign nations. She 
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that same loud 


speaker. 
We saw Roy often, 
after that. Our last 


glimpse of him was on 
the polo field, where he 
helped the Peking Polo Club 
beat the American Fifteenth 
Infantry, 8 to 0. As we turned 
to go to our train we heard a 
roar from the crowd. It was Roy, 
thundering down the field on his 
Manchurian pony. Another roar told 
us he had scored, Then he rode up to 
us, and saluted us by bringing the butt of 
his mallet to his chin, It was a true adven- 
turer’s good-by. 

Perhaps you'd like to know a little about the Chi- 
nese boy, We saw plenty of him. In Peking he’s 
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F anny tossed me overboard, 


and, say, did we have fun! 


A Land oft Notions 


by HARRY IRVING SHUMWAY 


Cn PEN FREEDOM seemed to 


think there was something queer 
about his young friends, the mem- 
bers of the Hammer and Chisel Club. 

His gaze strayed to them, as they 

worked busily in the big Freedom barn. 

curiosity turned into words. 

“Bxcuse me for bein’ what you might call per- 
sonal,” he began, “but I notice that three of you have 
got your sweaters on wrong side out. Did you put 
’em on that way by mistake this mornin’ or is it some 
newfangled style?” 

Skeet Somerville grinned. “It’s just a new way 
of wearing them, that’s all. No reason for it, I guess.” 

“Hum,” mused the captain. “I thought it might 
be some foolish superstition or somethin’ like that. 
Mebbe a strange notion, like sailormen get. Y’see 
that sort of thing can be carried terrible far. I call 
to mind an adventure I had with some folks who let 
signs and omens pretty near wreck their happiness— 
not to speak of spoilin’ mine for a spell. If you’d 
like to hear about it—and you’re sure it won’t inter- 

fere with your industrial pursuits—” 

“You bet we would!” shouted the boys. 

“Course I may embellificate a bit as I breeze along. 
And in this matter of the folks on Black Cat Island, 
I wouldn’t blame some people for raisin’ a doubtin’ 
eyebrow —or even sayin’ I handled the truth in a 
some’at reckless manner, but all same—” 

“It’s the truth!” cackled Napoleon, the parrot, 
above them. 

“Thankee, Nappy. I’m obliged to you.” 

Well, boys, (began the captain) it came about this 
way. Some years back I was first mate on a ship 
which, if anybody was real superstitious, was no 
berth for a nervous man. Yes, sir, funny things had 
a way of happenin’ on the Four Leaf Clover. And 
the cargo on that trip was the queerest one I ever re- 
member. We had aboard a couple of elephants among 
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other things, which made life interestin’ below decks. 


Fanny and Bobolink certainly kept things on the hum. 
Everything would have been all right if it hadn’t 
been: for some tanks of laughin’ gas. These were 
aft in the hold and they hadn’t been made 
Well, we went through a pretty bad storm 
that chucked the Four Leaf Clover around like a 
peanut shell. Finally the storm died down, and I 
figured everything was all right—but it wasn’t. 


stored 


secure, 


I was standin’ by the man at the wheel when I 
began to get reports that it wasn’t so quiet below. 
Soon the second mate came up, laughin’ like a hyena. 


“Ho-ho-ho! Oh, my! 


Hee-hee-hee. Mr. Freedom, 
come down—oh, my 


haw! haw! haw!” 

The poor man was on the verge of hysterics from 
laughin’ so hard. Tears were runnin’ down his face 
and he was holdin’ his sides. 

“What’s the joke?” I asked him. 

“Ha-ha. The elephants are out—oh, haw-haw- 
haw! And they’re—ho-ho-ho, smashin’ everything. 
Ha-ha, smashin’ everything below decks! Oh, haw! 
haw! haw!” 

Well, if that was funny, then my idea of humor 
was adrift. Then up came the skipper, usually a 
dour, sad man. But now he was near killin’ himself 
with mirth. 

“Oh, my stars and garters! Oh, haw, haw, haw! 
Mr. Freedom, ah—haw, haw, haw! Bobolink—the— 
the elephant—is sittin’ on the cook! Oh, haw, haw, 
haw! And the ship has sprung a leak! Haw, haw, 
haw!” 

I stared at the skipper. I couldn’t see anything 
funny about Bobolink sittin’ on the cook—even if 


Bobolink was a baby elephant, The rumpus down 


below was deafenin’. Up came the car- 
penter, also laughin’. 

“He-he!” he tittered. “It’s those 
tanks of —haw! haw! haw!—laughin’ 
gas. They’re smashed and—ha! ha!— 

the gas is all over the place. And—ho! ho! ho!—the 
cook is chasin’ Bobolink, and Fanny is chasin’ the 
cook—ha! ha! ha!” 

Then there was a terrible crash of timbers and up 
came the cook. Right behind him lumbered Fanny 
and Bobolink. All around the decks they ran, knockin’ 
things endways. And would you believe it, those 
elephants were laughin’ worse than the men. And 
the men were tied up in helpless knots of merriment. 

Fanny charged me and I didn’t stop to laugh with 
her! Up on the rail I jumped and Fanny gave me 
a tap with her trunk that was like a kick from a mule. 
Overboard I went. ‘ 

When I come up, half full of water, the Four Leaf 
Clover was several ship lengths away. She was makin’ 
about fifteen knots in that breeze, and apparently 
everybody was laughin’ so hard they hadn’t noticed 
my sudden leave takin’. I could see Fanny smashin’ 
things in her uncontrollable joy, and then I saw her 
whack a lifeboat with that great trunk. It fell away 
and into the sea. 

Now that was a little pinch o’ luck in a big mess of 
misfortune. I swam for the boat. More luck! It 
was undamaged except for a splintered gun’l, and 
the oars were strapped inside. I lost no time gettin’ 
in. But the Four Leaf Clover was far away, then, 
ignorin’ my yells for help. Sadly, I saw her sail out 
of sight. 

Now there I was, some place out in the South 
Pacific Ocean, without any idea of how near land 
might be. But I had to steer some place; so I scanned 
the horizon for a sight of anything. There seemed to 
be a faint blur off to the north and, thinks I, it might 
be an island, So I set a course for it, 
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The next afternoon I made it, almost worn out with 


down on the beach and slept until the next mornin’. 
That was a careless thing to do on a strange island 
and I realized it the minute I woke up. But if there 
were people in the place they either hadn’t seen me 
or were harmless. I left the beach and moved u 
a slope—and then discovered that the island, whi 
seemed to be pretty sizable, was most certainly in- 
habited. There were paths through the trees, and a 
village in the distance. 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained, thought I, so I 
set out to see what sort of a place I’d landed in. 
There was a wide path and down this I went toward 


the village. 


OUNDIN’ a bend, I almost stumbled into a man 
dressed in a new white suit—and standin’ ankle- 
deep in mud! Black, oozy mud—and mind you, as 
contented as you please. He was makin’ no move to 
t out. I spoke to him in English. ; 
“H’lo!” I piped. “Did you know you were standin’ 
in mud?” ; 
“Certainly,” he replied in just as good English as 
I used. 
“Well, why don’t you step out of it?” I asked. 
“What’s the use? I’m a fatalist. When I came 
out this morning it was foreordained that I should 
get mired. I should be defying fate if I pulled my 


foot out!” 
“Well, I swan!” said I. “D’you mean to tell me 


you’re goin’ to stay there all day—with your foot 

in the mud like that?” 

“Tt is not bad mud, really. It is warm. And there 
is, when you have tried it out, a certain delicious 
feeling in having your foot plastered with comfort- 
able mud.” 

While I stared at him, he put his other foot in the 
mud. 

“T see you’re a stranger here,” he went on. “Won’t 
you join me in a mud bath?” 

“No!” I almost hollered at him. “I’m too old for 
wadin’ and such pursuits. And besides, I think it’s 
dirty.” 

“All in the viewpoint,” he replied. “Behold the 
cow, the pig, the frog, and the toad! Mud must be 
good, or they’d never use it the way they do. My dear 
sir, I beg you to join me—” 

Just then he bowed elaborately and his gesture was 
so extra hospitable that he lost his balance and sat 
right down kerplunk in that mud! His pure white 
costume was a sight and a big blob of mud was 
completely plastered over one eye. I rushed over to 
help him, but his one mudless eye warned me away. 


hunger, thirst and fatigue. I was so tired I just laid 


Just then a chunk of plaster fell down and 
landed on my head! *‘Don’t disturb it!” the 
governor yelled, 


“Please, sir, I am in no need of help. It was all mo 
arranged that I ee sit down in it—” Bat jn a who 

“But your eye—and—’ ° 

«“] shall not disturb it. By tonight, if the sun eee nome 7 
out, this will cake and fall off. Perhaps my eye as had ae ying, He, 


been seeing too much—who can tell?” “Bu a: 
“But your nice white suit—” tem around?” he replied, giving m 


e 
He considered this. “I had put it on in honor of “y wouldn’t thin ould possibl; 
the games at the park,” he said precisely. os It goes ié aided stare. al ss fate 


to show I shouldn’t have gone to the games. ckward 

URGE ‘a while I looked at him—a grown man, calmly oe ea e d aes” 

sitting in that black mud. Py P uldn’t m: iy nad 
“Neighbor, do you mean to tell me er goin My on. Just because A see a 

sit there until things dry up? Supposin’ it rains te think he ought bee 


“Suppose it does? We have two possibilities. A— uwhich way d Apts 
it may dry up. B—it may rain. If it rains the mud “t have to sit dow ae as ‘ap, 


will be washed away. If it dries up, the mud will “And when I pee a verge fficult—but 


drop off. How can I lose, my dear sir?” R ‘ my a 

I wanted to tell him he was an idiot but when ing tia Bae? » Ty said. “What gam 
you’re a stranger to new shores it doesn’t pay to be head spoke about games, ntests and the 
too uppity with the populace and their ideas. So I “Running races, jumping on and it’s Tose 
left him, sitting there—and I hoped he wouldn’t catch have to have them every month. $ 
cold. ing ina way—" | o» tasked. “Surely, you de 


Thinks I, Pen, you’ve struck some eid folks and 
you’d better make up your mind now for a surprise { es i / 

or two. I validebed along a wide path, an awful have to Loe ot was an accident. Once, for ‘ 
zigzaggy path, full of turns and bends. If there was He sie A farer to our shores started the ide 
a rock in the way, the path wound obligin’ly around ago, 4 bit asing; peoPl 
it. It was the most apologetic highway I ever saw. was Very me : 

Well, I hadn’t gone far when I realized my guess and leap, an—his name was Mr 
about surprises was correct. Alice in her journey  liant gentlem i 
through Wonderland never saw anything foolisher from the shi ierwinnees 
than I did in a few minutes. ing prizes to if He repea 

Up the path came a figure. At first I thought he reason for age o eared on 
was comin’ my way and then I decided he wasn’t. unfortunately 1 as an omen! 
Then I understood. His face was lookin’ straight at month! That was | 
me and his feet were comin’ my 
way, too, but his clothes were 
pointed the other way. I stopped 
to see what had happened to him. | 

“What’s wrong, mate?” I said. 
“Your riggin’s all askew.” 

He nodded in resignation. “It ; 
was dark this morning when I put se 
on my clothes. And I was in a ay, 
hurry to go to the games at the 
park. When daylight came I found cif 


I had put on my trousers back- | L! 
wards! les 
Va Ss 'e) aly 


“Naturally I had to go on with rie a 
it. So I put on my collar and tie | oF 

and hat—all backwards. Also my 
coat. They will have to remain so, 
I fear, until I retire tonight. To- 


| 
— 
i) 
-_ 


‘ “What's = » 
It’s my pants again, sir,” he mopaned, ’ yes 
with my costume so con- 
i ng aren the others are 
dreadfally confusing. couldn’t possibly win, It’s 
“Tt certainly is,” I agreed, 
my sayin’ so, I think it? 
here and I want to see 


“And, if you don’t mind 
8 plumb foolish, I’m stranded 
r about gettin’ home again.” 
You should See Our governor, You'll find him at 
the Hall, It’s just beyond the swamp, You'll know 


it by its peculiar cupola, It was put on upside down 
ana— 


“T'll bet they left it that way, too,” I said. 

“Of course. There was nothing else to do. It was 
too bad. You see, the weather vane had to be at- 
tached to the roof of the cupola, which unfortunately 
brought it inside the building pointing downward, in- 
stead of outside. And that rather spoils it for 
weather vaning purposes in a way. Well, I must be 
going. Tell me, my dear sir, what would you do if 
by chance you got your pants on wrong side to?” 

“Why, I'd change ’em as soon as I found it out. I 
hope I know enough to correct a mistake.” 


E looked at me, with admiration and awe. “You 
are a very brave man—eyen rash I might say— 


to dare fate like that! Well, I must b ae 
Good day, sir.” e on my way. 


I watched him out of sight and he certainly did 
look confused. I took up my journey to the Hall and 
pretty soon I came to what would have been a hand- 


some building, only the top was turned inside. Ri 

in front of the Hall, blocking the way, was a ak 
and a little pond—why they hadn’t drained it was 
beyond me. An old fellow had a scow on the near 
bank and I spoke to him. 


“Ts this the Hall?” I asked. 
“Yes sir. I'll ferry you across. 
“Oh, a holiday?” 

“No. I forgot to charge the first passenger this 
morning—so that meant I couldn’t charge anybody 
all day. It'll bankrupt me—but, well, there you are.” 

“But see here, don’t you people ever correct a mis- 
take?” 

“No sir. I see you are a stranger. And speaking 
of mistakes—I’m almost afraid to tell you what hap- 
pened to my first passenger this morning.” 

“Well, what happened to him?” 

“He lost his balance and fell overboard. See him 
in there, swimming behind that log?” 

“Well, why doesn’t he come out?” 

“Goodness, no. That would be tempting fate. 
fell in for some purpose.” 

“Well, here’s one passenger who won’t fall in,” I 
snapped. 

He sighed. “Then I suppose I must refuse to ferry 
you over. It’s about spoiling my business. So many 
refuse to fall overboard. Won’t you please fall over- 
board if I take you across? Really, it’s not deep. 
I’m asking you with the best intentions in the world 
—won’t you please?” 

“No!” I shouted. “There’s a narrow place over at 
that end and I’m goin’ to jump across!” 

And I did, leavin’ him standin’, starin’ at me. 

I found the governor’s office in the buildin’. The 
door was closed but his name was on it. I was just 
about to knock, with my fist up in the air for a good 
whack, when an awful crash came from the other side 
of the door. I burst in. 

There was a big man dressed in the uniform of an 

admiral seated flat on the floor, the wreck of a chair 
all around him. His chapeau had settled down over 
one eye and the other was full of surprise. I rushed 
to help him up and slipped on something soft. 
Up went my own feet and down came your 
humble servant, as flat as the governor him- 
self. There we sat staring at each other— 
considerably surprised. 

The governor spoke. “I can’t see very well 
with this eye—and the other is covered by this 
hat—but you look like a stranger to Black 
Cat Island.” 

“Iam. I just dropped in—as you can see— 
to pay my respects. My name is Penhallow G. 
Freedom, from the United States, and I left 

my ship yesterday — um — quite unexpectedly. 
Let me help you up, Governor.” 

He shouted so loud I sat down again from 
halfway up. 

“Don’t, I beg,” he said. “What comes must 
be borne. My chair collapsed—and you stepped 
on a banana skin—and here we are. Welcome 
to Black Cat Island.” 

Well, as I have often said, when you’re in 
Rome you’ve often got to do what the Romans 


Free trip today.” 


He 
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are doing or get into serious trouble. I 

th mandarins when I hate em smoki 
panos with South American Indian 
with savages ) @ V 
But I never thoug’ 1 to ait on 
talk with anothiss man speakin’ the 
and both o 
fate, 

So thore I sat like a heathen idol, 1T was Ls upset 
to laugh at the funny picture the governor made with 
his hat over one eye, 

"I s'pose you're goin’ to leave that hat over one eye 
until sundown,” T said, } 

h, of course. I see you are catching on to our 
ways, Already you are a citizen in good standing— 
or good sitting rather.” 

“How comes it you speak Dnglish?” I asked. 

“Our forefathers were Bnglish. Three of them 
were shipwrecked here years and years ago. They 
were brothers and were cast up here on a Friday 
night by the dark o’ the moon! Think of it! And 
they brought with them a black cat—and that’s how 
the island got its name.” 

“Well, I swan,” I said. “I never saw such queer 
actions. I met a man with his foot in the mud who 
wouldn’t take it out—another with his clothes on 
wrong who refused to change fore and aft—” 

“Yes,” the governor interrupted, “and I must re- 
member to have that man wear his clothes that way 
every day! He’s done that twice, now! There must 
be something to it!” 

Just then a chunk of plaster fell down and landed 
on my head. I reached up to brush it off and the 
governor yelled: 

“Don’t disturb it!” 

But the worm will turn, whether he’s in Rome or 
Hoboken—specially if his head is half buried in 
loose plaster. I knocked that plaster off and got up 
on my feet. Then I grabbed a good chair and plunked 
the surprised governor down in it, And put his hat 
on straight again. 

_ “There!” I said, gettin’ madder an’ redder. “Noth- 
in’s goin’ to happen to you. Nothin’ at all. And what 
comes hasn’t got to be borne!” 

Out I ran and hailed the 
ferryman. ‘‘Ferry me 
across, now, and make it 
speedy.” 

“You’ve had a change 
of heart, I see,” he said, 
happy as a lark. “You 
will be agreeable, won’t 
you, and fall overboard 
for old Peter?” 

I jumped into the scow, 


“When daylight 
came, I found I 
had put on my 

trousers back- 

wards! Natu- 
rally I had to 
go on with it!” 
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pun’ 
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DO 1 ey at 
Bu , it + 
id ‘ enough 
steps and ina fe 
mud. In two shak c 
tered and protested. 
“You go down to see the 
wants to see you. And be su: 


" e F 1 
I hurried on, payin’ no attention to his 


pretty soon I met the man who was dressed it wrde 


He was forlorn. 

“I lost the race,” he said, 
ahead but the judges dis- 
agreed. Said I'd started all 
the other guys runnin’ the 
wrong way!” 

I slapped him on the back. 
“Excuse me. I thought I 
saw a bee fly down your 
collar!” 

(Continued on page 42) 
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; ; i as we could. 
Basil threw a rope to the leading swimmer, and we drew them both shoreward as rapidly 


Jungle Haven 


The Preceding Chapters 
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E three naked fugitives had our choice— 
we could wrench a living from the jungle 
or we could die. 


ly Boris and Basil and I chose to 


WV 
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fight for life 


We were outcasts, 
and this teeming South American jungle was our 
only haven. 

In the far-off Balkan country of Algunia, Boris 
and Basil were princes. They were still princes in 
the jungle. They were the finest, gamest, gayest 
young fellows of seventeen and fifteen that I’d ever 
known. 

Not that I told them so. They would only have 
grinned at me. I’m Bob Mexican, their American 
tutor, through no virtue of my own astonishingly 
well educated. Their father, Sergius IV, King of 
Algunia, had left the boys in my full charge just 
before he was killed in a revolution. 

A great European power—we'll call it Power B— 
had stirred up the revolution in order to get rid of 
Sergius IV and-his sons. Power B wanted com- 
mercial concessions that those three would never 
grant. Well, they wiped out Sergius IV, but Boris 
and Basil and I escaped. By a wild night flight in 
a glider, a second flight on a fishing boat, and another 
lap on a friendly ocean liner that landed us at Para 
in Brazil. 

But Power B followed us, and we fled once more, 
to the Amazonian jungle. We took with us clothing, 
food, and equipment for camping and hunting, but 
the White Clad Indians captured us, drugged us, 
stripped us of everything, and left us to die, 

Instead, we lived to make a game of living. It 
was an appalling game at times but always thrilling. 

We established ourselves on a wild jungle island, 
and there we built a palm-thatched house, two rooms 
complete, with stoves of a sort and piassaba palm 
fiber hammocks and a neat supply of clay pots and 
pans. _We turned a great Itauba tree into a sea- 
worthy boat, We made harpoons of stout wood 
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Only his 


hand showed above the torrent, 


tipped with obsidian, and powerful bows and 
and with these weapons we brought in 
cows, and wild boars to add to our diet of 
turtles and jungle greens, 

Growing ambitious, we planted a garden, started 
a poultry yard, and began raising our own wild boars. 
We even went in for primitive placer mining, washed 
gold out of our jungle, and made ourselves a complete 
table service of gold and solid gold window screens! 

Basil was particularly happy over the screens. 
“It’s pleasant not to have all the mosquitoes, in the 
jungle dropping in for the evening,” he would point 
out to Boris and me as we settled down after dinner 
to play games or work out problems around our 
manatee oil lamp, 

All three of us felt somewhat triumphant, 
wrenched from the jungle 
had won luxury as well, Naked, we had gone into the 
wilderness and conquered, But it was only for a time. 

Late one afternoon as we sat talking in our hard- 
won jungle peace, we heard a sound only too familiar 
to fugitives—the ominous crack, crack of rifle shots! 


arrows; 
deer, sea 
fish and 


We had 
more than mere life—we 


Chapter Thirteen 


IFLE fire near Jungle Haven—a thousand miles) 
from civilization! Had Cervenda traced us 
here? Was Power B to rout us out of the home 
we had labored months to build? 
The sound of firing grew nearer. All three of 
us grabbed our bows and a handful of arrows and! 
crept to the water side, taking care to keep under 
cover. Our dogs were yapping about our heels and 
I slapped them to silence. 
There was a stir in the brush across the stream, 
an opening appeared, and we saw the brown face 
of a young Indian. He didn’t see us, and we re- 
mained hidden. Another followed, and then an= 
other. We could see that they were panic-stricken 
and unarmed. With a quick glance they surveyed 
the stream, and then caught sight of the faint 
column of smoke arising from our kitchen. 
We could see them consulting hastily, heads to 
gether. Then, one by one, they entered the rive 
battling with powerful strokes the heavy current 
that swept them downstream toward the rapids. 
_ The firing had ceased, but we heard shouting back 
in the mainland forest. | detected a syllable or two 
of low-caste Portuguese. Not Power B, then! But 
What kind of white monsters could they be that 
chased unarmed Indian boys to death? 

Basil ran back to the house and reappeared pres 
ently with coils of piassaba rope. Basil threw A 
rope to the leading swimmer, who caught the end 
With one hand and grasped a rapidly tiring com- 
panion in his arms. Basil and I drew them both 
shoreward as rapidly as we could. 
‘ The third boy was apparently making good prog 
ress, when suddenly his head went under. Only 
annd Above abors the torrent, sweeping rap qh 
the bane ah a oris dropped his weapons, ran alomi 

e bank till he and then dived i 
reached the Indi 


June, 1933 


War clouds rolled down on Jungle Haven, 
and a three-man army prepared for battle! 


Basil and I hid the two rescued boys in the bushes. 
I'll see to Boris,” I whispered to Basil. “Raise a 
row—fire your arrows at em! Rout ’em if you can!” 
‘Boris will be all right,” Basil answered, with his 
usual sublime confidence. But his face was a little 
white. 

I seized the rope and ran downstream, hoping Boris 
could battle the current till I arrived. Meanwhile 
Basil bombarded the thickets across the river and 
let loose a series of Comanche war whoops. His 
marksmanship must have been good—at least the fir- 
ing ceased. The raiders evidently thought they’d 
bumped into a strong and ready force. : 

I couldn’t reach Boris in time. He was fighting a 
current that not even his powerful shoulders could 
combat. With rare presence of mind, he ceased to 
struggle against the rushing waters, and coasted 
toward a flat rock that split the stream in two. Pres- 
ently he was resting behind the rock, hanging desper- 
ately to it. When he heard no more shooting, he 
scrambled and clawed his way to the top of the 
rock and dragged the Indian to a place beside 
him. There they lay, spent and exhausted, the 
wild waters roaring on each side of them as if 
though defeated for the moment, they would 
not be cheated of their prey. 

I hailed him. “Boris—Boris! 
right?” 

“fam, but this lad isn’t,” he yelled. “I think 
his arm is broken.” 

I looked the situation over. It was futile to 
think of throwing a rope—I could hardly drag 
them against such a current without bruising 
them unmercifully. 

Basil came up and took in the entire predica- 
ment at a glance. 

“Good old Boris,” he yelled. 
stout fellow! We’ll pull you out.” 

He had a second rope with him. I looked 
about me again. Then I tied the two ropes 
together and threw the end over the branches 
of a tree near the bank. 

“Can you climb that tree, Basil?” I asked. 
The trunk was thick and gnarled. 

“T’m a monkey,” he said confidently. 
am I to do when I get up there?” 

“T want you to go out that overhanging limb 
as far as you can go, and see if you can swing 
that rope end down to Boris. Then we rescue, 
pendulum fashion.” 

“Ah,” he said. “Ingenious!’ 

He took a running leap and caught the great 
trunk several feet up. He paused a moment, 
digging in with his toes and fingers. Slowly 


Are you all 


“Hang on, 


“What 


’ 


he managed the difficult ascent. From th 
crotch of the tree, he made his way out ove1 
a big branch, carrying the rope with him. 
Then he passed the rope through a fork in the 
branches and swung one end down to Boris. 
On the very first try Boris caught it and in a 
moment had it fastened about the Indian’s 
chest. Basil, stretched flat on his stomach on 
the branch, pulled up gently, and I took up 


the slack. 


AREFULLY Boris lifted the unconscious 

burden. When the boy was about shoulder 
height, Boris pushed him gently from him. 
Simultaneously I pulled with all my might to 
clear the body of the water. It swung over to 
me. I dropped the rope and caught the boy 
as he thumped into the bank. Disengaging the 
rope, I laid him on the ground. 

Basil flipped the rope end back into Boris’ 
hands and twisted his end of the rope about 
the limb. Boris leaped up, caught the rope 
well above his head, threw his feet skyward, 
and under this tremendous impetus, swung 
easily to safety. 

Boris, despite his strenuous battle with the 
current, seemed fresh and unhurt, and he 
helped us carry the three natives into the 
house. They were all badly cut and scratched. 
Two were unconscious, and the one Boris had 
rescued had his arm fractured above the elbow. 
We dressed their wounds and bathed their 
foreheads with cold water. I cut splints and 
set the injured arm as well as I could. Then 
we busied ourselves weaving three large ham- 
mocks to make our patients as comfortable as 
possible. 

The next day all of our patients had gained 


consciousness. We took turns nursing, and chatted 
with our now friends in the Lingoa Geral dialect. 
They had been attacked, we learned, by wandering 
rubber hunters, who had raided a tribe far upstream 
to seize boys and girls for slavery. I nodded my head. 
In the dark interior of the continent such practices 
went on. Rubber hunting was a precarious business 
in Brazil. There wasn’t much profit in it, and the men 
who engaged in it were often a low type. And so they 
fattened their incomes by snatching slaves. 

The molucca, or compound, of these Indian boys 
had been raided at a time when most of the able- 
bodied men were out on a hunting excursion. The 
older people had been killed, and a number of the 
youngsters carried off to be “ransomed” to planters 
far from the centers of government. 

The three boys had eluded their guards and 
escaped, not many miles above our island. And the 
pursuit had brought them to us. 


All this was very disturbing. I didn’t like men 
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A white man’s face, stamped 
with cruelty. 


with rifles in the vicinity — ruthless, criminal men. 
Fervently I hoped they’d give up the chase and leave 
us in peace. And when several days passed with no 
sign of the Portuguese, I began to hope. 

“J wish we could make grenades,” Boris said. 

“We can,” I replied calmly. 

“How?” Basil asked. “You’ve got to have nitrates.” 


I stepped down to the bank and hailed the stranger. ““Cood day, Senhor!” I called in Portuguese, 
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“You know your chemistry,” I complimented him. 
“Now for an examination in American history, How 
did the Southern Confederacy, without nitrate beds, 
maintain their ammunition supply for years?” 

Neither boy knew. “Well, here’s the answer,” I 
continued. “Heaps of decaying manure and vegetable 
matter, preferably with wood ashes added, contain 
quantities of potash and nitrates, which form crystals 
when the mass ferments. If you treat the fermented 
pile with water these nitrate salts dissolve, There 
you have your nitrates in water!” 

“TI know the rest,” Basil interrupted eagerly, “As 
the water evaporates, different salts crystallize out in 
succession, others staying in solution, So, if you 
have the knack of knowing just when to do it, you 
can pick out the various salts from an evaporating 
solution as they settle down in turn. One of them 
would be potassium nitrate, and that is the chief in- 
gredient of gunpowder,” 

“Good!” I applauded. “You're hereby appointed 
chief chemist of this expedition. The other in- 
gredients of gunpowder are fine sulphur and powdered 
charcoal, which we already have.” 


UT we didn’t start on gunpowder yet. If the 
Portuguese were going to make trouble, they’d do 
it before we could manufacture much gunpowder. 

Our immediate need was for a new hut to house 
the Indians. So we threw the building hastily to- 
gether, and when I started tying on the palm thatch 
for the roof, Basil voiced an objection. 

“Can’t we make some tile? This thatch attracts 
rats, bats, lizards, insects—everything!” 

“Ambitious Basil!” Boris laughed. “But didn’t you 
plan a water supply system, Mr. Mexican?” 

“Yes,” I answered. “And I do think it more im- 
portant than tile. We may have long dry spells here, 
and I should hate to lose our garden. Also, the irriga- 
tion of the rice field should be under control.” 

So, by one feebly dissenting vote, we proceeded to 
construct a water service system. 

At the foot of the falls near the upper end of our 
island I constructed a hydraulic ram—simply a de- 
vice whereby a large supply of falling water is used 
to make a much smaller amount flow to any height 
desired. My hydraulic ram was crude—an affair of 
clay pipes and hollow tree trunks—but it was entirely 
satisfactory. 

Basil persuaded me to make the service pipes of 
gold. “If these Portuguese ever visit us, they'll ga 
after the gold,” he said. “If we must bury it, let’s 
bury it where it will do some good.” 

This sounded like solid sense to me. If we were 
invaded, who would look at one’s water system for a 
supply of precious metal? 

Casting gold pipe was simple, after our experience 
with tableware. Lengths of hollow bamboo served 
nicely for patterns! In back of the house, high upon 
a rock, we set our wooden pressure tank, caulked with 
rubber, and we laid pipe connecting it with the 
hydraulic ram. Another length of pipe led from 
this tank te the house, relieving us of the daily pil- 
grimage for water. Water—delivered to the kitchen! 

At this point I was inclined to stop, but the en- 
thusiasm of the boys was running over. As the 
tank filled and it became evident that we had enough 
head of water for a bathroom, they gave me no rest. 

“A bathroom in Jungle Haven,” Basil chortled. 
“And solid gold fixtures!” 

I gave up. At their insistence I cast and fired 
successfully a wash bowl, and followed that with a 
toilet bowl. I used vulcanized rubber to seal all 
joints—it was fairly easy that way. Much of our 
remaining metal went into fixtures—faucets, plugs, 
and valves for flushing the toilet trap. We were 
going to be good foundrymen! We installed a shower 
bath —and then came our greatest triumph — our 
water heater. This was a clay stove in which we 
inserted a coil of gold pipe, the lower part of which 
was protected by a clay insulation. Hot water! 

There was little more to do. To drain off the used 
water we ran a soil pipe of baked clay down to the 
lower end of the stream. Meanwhile another pipe 
line connected the ram and the rice field, so that we 
could flood our rice at will. 

Our patients were getting about now, but they 
were still of little help to us. With quinine I could 

have brought them about more speedily. One of 
these days I’d have to go quinine hunting. 

And then, one morning, one of the somber, dark- 
eyed Indians came up to me. ‘fYou are watched,” he 
Said in good Lingoa Geral, and with intense earnest- 
ness. “Day and night you are watched,” 


Chapter Fourteen 


[AGEERU LOVELY, I had the lad repeat his warn- 
ing. Then I shrugged my shoulders. Amazon 
Indians believe in queer wilderness spirits—they call 
them “Curupira.” The boy was simply a victim of 
some wild hallucination. 
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“Tomorrow night, after 
dark, you may come,” 
I said, “Pl be glad 
to welcome you to 

our feast.’ 


But I soon became 
convinced that the boy 
was talking fact, not 
fancy. Apparently our 
presence was well- 
known to all the tribes 
in the vicinity. Why 
had they never dropped 
in to trade? Indians 
missed no opportunity 
to call upon visiting 
whites — they usually 
wanted to obtain steel 
fishhooks by barter. 

The boy explained 
that we were known 
to be connected in 
some way with the 
great White Clad tribe 
that came down from 
the northwest. And no 
Tupi—that was his 
tribe — meddled with 
the White Clads! En- 
trance to their coun- 
try was forbidden on 
pain of death. Won- 
drous stories were told 
of the mighty magic 
said to emanate from 
the White Clad moun- 
tain tops! And now, 
said the boy, two 
scouts of the White 
Clads were near our 
island, watching every 
moye. 

“Watch all time — 
two White Clads,” said 


the boy. ‘We much 
afraid.” 
‘“‘What are they 


watching us for?’ | 
asked. 

The boy 
his shoulders. 

‘‘Perhaps afraid 
your medicine. Maybe 
want to learn it. No 
know.” 

“Only two men— 
where are they?” 

“Different places—in trees—on hills. Every seven 
sleeps two more come—two go back. Day's march 
away two more men—another day’s march two more.” 

A chain of guards doubtless, for rapid communica- 
tion! The White Glads who had first left us naked to 
die, were watching our every move! As he talked the 
boy trembled, and it was clear that he wanted to 
shake the dust of our island from his feet. I re- 
assured him. 

‘Don’t fear,” I said. ‘They dare do nothing. Our 
medicine is greater than their medicine. See—we 
are but three, yet they fear to come forward.” 

I left the lad to talk this thought over with his 
companions, and passed the news to Boris and Basil. 

“T suppose Basil is responsible for that,” said Boris. 
‘Remember how he impersonated their god? And 
now they see him without the whiskers!”’ 

“They’vye probably taken Mr. Mexican for their 
god now,” said Basil. ‘He has beard enough!” 

I had plenty of beard. It completely covered my 
cheeks and grew well below my chin. 

“It doesn’t seem so alarming to me,” Boris con- 
cluded. “They’ye left us alone so far.” 

“T don’t know,” I said. ‘They’re still wondering 
what we are. If they decide we’re not gods, they'll 
probably attack. They evidently don’t tolerate visitors 
to their country.” 

“Do you suppose they captured the Portuguese 
rubber hunters?” Boris asked. : 

I brightened up. ‘That’s a possibility,” I said 
hopefully. ‘“But—if they take the Portuguese and 
find them harmless, they might become bold enough 
to go after us.’ 

F “Well,” Basil asked impatiently, “what can we 

0?” 

“We can abandon this place and get out—” I 
paused. Roth boys voted a howling negative. “We 
might persuade these sentries—if we can find them— 
to take us to their master, and impress him with our 
power and good faith,” I went on. 


shrugged 


“Fine, if we had a machine gun to supply the 
power,” said Basil cynically. “Anything else?” 
“How would you like to go downriver to civiliza- 
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tion? 

“Thanks,” said Boris. 
chance with the savages.” 

“Then the only other thing I can suggest is to 
make explosives, and fortify ourselves against any 
attack. The idea of grenades is a good one, One of 
these days I’m going hunting for quinine. We should 
hunt that plant even if it requires months—it’s the 
only safeguard against jungle fever. And grenades 
would be useful on such a trip.” 

“Let’s go,” Basil said eagerly. “If we start now, 
while this chap’s arm is mending, we might rely on 
our Indians here to take care of the place.” 

I shook my head. “We’ll hunt for quinine around 
here. It might be close. And for the time being we'll 
ignore the White Clads.” 

So Basil and Boris took turns remaining at home, 
while we continued our daylight expeditions. The 
one who stayed at home devoted himself to the 
garden, the animals, and the patients. The latter 
we christened Joe, Ben, and Alec. Joe, who was now 
well, went with us on our trips. Ben, now convales- 
cent, was able to help with the lighter chores. Alec 
still nursed his broken arm. I didn’t need to urge 
the boys to make the most of their conversation in 
the Lingoa Geral. They were quick to acquire the 
limited vocabulary of that dialect. 

To Boris must go the credit for one of our greatest 
discoveries. We had swung far up a side stream 
not yet explored, about ten miles above the falls. I 
was on such a sharp lookout for my longed-for cin- 
chona—the plant from which quinine is obtained— 
and doubtless plants of equal importance escaped me. 

“There’s a curious set of shrubs,” Boris observed, 
pointing to the right-hand bank. “Large red and 
yellow flowers. Aren’t large flowers scarce in these 
regions?” 


“T think we have a better 
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I looked where hx 


pointed, and burst into a glee- 
ful shout. Among the flowers were white bolls i 
various states of maturity. ‘Cotton!” I blurted out. 
We landed and examined the bushes. It was 
well-known variety of perennial cotton, different fron 
the American kind. I had known of tl shrub in 
the West Indies, where it is called Haitian cotton. 
“How did it get here? Birds?” asked Boris. 
“No, I don’t think so,” I said. “I think it’s native.” 
“Too bad. I’ve heard wild cotton can’t be spun,” 


Boris said regretfully. 


“T don’t know,” I replied. ‘Somebody, somewhere, 


spun the first wild cotton. We can at least try!” 
We landed and proceeded to gather the cotton 
bolls. There were a lot of the shrubs, and the fibre 


quality seemed excellent. With a full cargo aboard, 
Wwe made our canoe hum through the water. 

Basil was waiting for us, and his quick eyes recog- 
nized our precious cargo from a distance. 

“Well! Well! Well!” he called. “Cotton! 
Wear at last!” 

Our little establishment now shifted quickly in 
appearance from a metal foundry and plumber’s 
shop to a room in a Colonial home, when the making 
of homespun was under way. The Indians, even 
Alec, we put to the tedious task of removing the 
seeds. This done, we set them to carding the raw 
mass with wooden combs—a work with which they 
Were evidently familiar, for they combed the cotton 
into long straight hanks that spun very easily. 

The spinning wheel and hand loom were no great 
problem. They’re rare sights in modern communities 
except as curiosities, but both are common in the 
Algunian mountains, and we were all familiar with 
Spinning and weaving as practiced by this self-reliant 
peasantry. Both are operated in Algunia just as 
they were in America in the days of George Wash- 
ington. The spinning wheel is controlled by a foot 
treadle, which serves to turn the wheel and at the 
Same time to rotate the spindle on a vertical axis. 


Under- 


Spinning, after all, is merely twisting loose fibres 


into tight thread. The principle is the same, whether 
the work be done by a South American savage 
laboriously twisting his thread by hand, or by ma- 
chines in a textile mill. The old-fashioned spinning 


wheel lies between the two, and it makes thread with 
The 


surprising rapidity. 


spinner controls the feed 
of the carded cotton to the wheel, and the wheel in 
turning stretches out the spun thread, while the 


spindle automatically winds the finished product. 

The next day the boys went out cotton picking 
again, while I whittled pulleys from soft wood, made 
a treadle, and altered our wire-drawing apparatus 
into a spinning wheel. 

When the pile of carded cotton was large enough, 
Boris undertook the spinning, and Basil knitted 
stockings as soon as the thread was ready. Very fair 
work he did, too, though I doubt that he could have 
shown his grandmother any tricks. 


'T HILE they were all thus busied I constructed a 
hand loom. I mounted two smooth logs about 
four inches in diameter on wooden supports. They 
were parallel to each other, about five feet apart, and 
the height of a dining table. One of these was in- 
tended to stretch the warp threads—the threads run- 
ning one way are called the warp, and the threads 
running the other way, the weft. About the second 
roller the finished cloth would be rolled. Between the 
two logs I rigged a “heddle”—an apparatus designed 
to spread the warp, the threads being in a raised and 
lowered position alternately. That was to permit the 
spindle, carrying the weft thread, to pass through 
easily and quickly, to complete the formation of the 
woven texture. That’s really all there was to it ex- 
cept for conveniences like the treadle which con- 
trolled the spread of threads by the heddle, and a 
device for shoving the weft threads together for close- 
woven material, and a brace to prevent the warp 
threads from pulling together. 


By the time I had the loom in working order, a 
quantity of thread was ready for me, and I settled 
down to my new trade as weaver. At first my efforts 
produced coarse and unsatisfactory material, and 
Basil had to leave his knitting long enough to instruct 
me in the practice of the Algunian mountaineers. 
Basil was good at it! 

How we longed for a pair of scissors! We cut 
patterns and cloth with knives and mallets on a soft 
wood table, and the result was crude. But for the 
sewing we did manage to make golden needles! 

Homespun shirts, homespun underwear, knitted 
stockings, homespun coats and trousers, handker- 
chiefs, towels, bedding for our hammocks, tablecloths, 
and napkins! One after another, in the days that 
followed, they came from our factory. 

We were gentlemen again! Gentlemen in the 
wilderness! Civilization had come to Jungle Haven! 

We had to add another workroom to the house, 
for the loom, wheel, and tailor’s bench were perma- 
nent fixtures, and we were becoming crowded. Dis- 
gusted with awkward rents made in the cloth by our 
inexpertness in cutting it with our knives, I spent 
three days fabricating a large pair of golden shears, 
which were useful beyond measure, notwithstanding 
their chronic dullness. We managed not only to cut 
cloth with them, but I was able to trim my straggling 
beard into rough gentility. With a little practice we 
were able to reduce hair cutting to one ouch per cut! 

The cotton didn’t grow all in one place, but we 
found little patches at various points along the 
shores of the little river where it was first seen. I 
made selections of seed and planted it in our garden. 

Boris hunted vainly for cotton up Bird Migration 
River, but he and the Indian Ben came back with 
one of the greatest plant discoveries of them all— 

A few ears of Indian corn! 

Visions of corn bread in place of cassava cakes, of 
old-fashioned hominy grits, rose before my eyes. Corn 
bread was much easier (Continued on page 36) 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


President Roosevelt 


Wet don’t discuss polities on this page. There are 
too many other subjects closer to your interests. 
But we'd like to say that we think that President 
Roosevelt has started off splendidly. Don’t you agree? 


A Fortune for a Penny 


BOY collector onc 
Guiana stamp of 1 
this particular stam 


e owned a one-cent British 
856. The man who now owns 


P paid over $32,000 for it. 
When you collect stamps, there’s always the chance 


that you'll happen on something really valuable. 


But that isn’t the best reason for reading our month- 
ly stamp column. 


The Fun of It 


Ws know of no more fascinating hobby than that 
of stamp collecting. It doesn’t cost much; the 
lowest priced collections are often the most inter- 
esting. It’s a splendid way of traveling, for it takes 
you to Uganda, Guatemala, Bali, Patagonia. Stamps 
are interesting little things, with their 
bright colors and their pictures of athletes 
and airplanes and Paderewski and 
Sphinxes and goddesses and generals. You 
can exchange stamps with friends. You 
can start a stamp club. Moreover, so many 
great men were stamp collectors as boys 


ae a sensible, to us. 
that we wonder if the boy who gathers APA 4, JOAN FLEMING oa : 
tees Doentt alzeady started himself on neti nee wiv We Still Go Travelin 
the road to success. Are dele i ay > 
i! ) 


He’s Scared. Too 


O less an authority than Napoleon has 

said that “at the start of a battle both 
armies are afraid of each other.” Re- 
member that, next time you line up for the 
quarter-mile, or a set of tennis, or a go 
at any problem whatsoever. You're a bit 
nervous about the other fellow. But he is 
just as nervous about you. Take courage! 


“Hand—Rod” 


HE Chinese are peculiarly wise, and 

their language is peculiarly logical. 
The word “coolie,” for instance, literally 
means “bitter strength.” Since in China 
most burdens are carried by coolie-back, 
coolies being cheaper than roads or freight 
cars, the word is well chosen. In China 
the two written characters that together 
form the word “father” individually mean 
“hand” and “rod.” The chief thing they 
emphasize about the Chinese father is the 
discipline he enforces. We are glad that 
the American word “father” carries no 
such suggestion. Aren’t you? 


A Deadly Weapon 


ARK TWAIN humorously remarked 
that a bed must be the most danger- 
ous place in the world because more 
people died in bed than anywhere else. 
He might, if still living, more seriously 
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int out, and for the ga son, that the automo- 

0 fo ROW Or MeN deadly ; and it is such 
on ae Pati of careless kid ree n 

major wars we ave engaged from | 

Revolutionary War to and including the World 
less than 800,000 Americans have beon killed or died 
from their wounds. In the last fifteen years, i 
proximately the length of time covered by those s 
wars, $25,000 Americans have lost their lives through 
automobile accidents. Both firearms and motors have 
been boons to mankind. But they are deadly weapons 
in the hands of the reckless or even careless. 


Their Business Was Fighting 


Ws recommend that you read “A Daughter of the 
Samurai,” by Etsu Sugimoto, (Doubleday- 
Doran). Japan is very much in the public eye, these 
days, and it behooves American boys to understand 
her. The samurai, as you know, were Japan’s pro- 
fessional warriors. They scorned wealth and luxury. 
They worshiped honor and courage. Their business 
was fighting, and they did nothing else. But toward 
the end of the last century Japan modernized her 
government. Swiftly the whole country Westernized 
itself. The samurai disappeared. If you want to 
read the fascinating story of this gigantic change 
almost overnight, if you like nice writing and the 
simple sort of anecdote that takes hold of your 
imagination, go to your public library this evening 
and get “A Daughter of the Samurai.” 


Anthony Fokker and You 
[*. you want friends, be modest. Modesty is the 
most endearing of qualities. A man like Anthony 
Fokker, the great Dutch airplane designer, has every 
reason in the world to be swell-headed. But he isn’t. 
He admits, frankly, that luck has played a big part 
in his exploits. “Hurtling through space on what 
now seems a predestined course,” he says, “I had 
no idea what the course was. Most of the time I 
merely hung on. Sometimes I sat erect in the cock- 


pit, giving the impression to the world that I was 
calmly guiding my life. And when my flight was 


interrupted by inevitable crashes, I sat up again in 
the wreckage as quickly as possible with a smiling 
Suggestion that it was all a prearranged part of the 


God of strength! 

| This day I beg for powerful limbs, 
Strong muscles, and a tireless heart, 
A body that will play its part! 

God of strength! 


God of skill! 

Grant me control to guide my strokes 
As pure and swift as singing flight 
Of soaring bird in clear sunlight. 
God of skill! 


God of valor! 

Build in me steadfast resolve 
To drive my will relentlessly, 
And sweep me on to victory! 


God of valor! 
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God of peace! 

Yet keep alive within my heart 
Desire harmonious with the whole, 
" Self-giving for the common goal! 
God of peace! 
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py office the other day. “I 


to me t 
wiser for you to find out what they be 
buy the manuscript. Then you won’t make 
mistakes. I’d like to work for bi 9 ar 
ader. I can give you a typical opinion, 
pri won’t need the ballot. What about it?” 


He'll Get Along 


OW, it happens that the ballot isn’t our sole: 

of measuring our reader’s preferences. Ws 
many other devices, so that we can be pretty 
when we buy a story, that it’s going to please _ But 
we liked that boy. He used his head. He dic 
come into our office, twist his cap in his hands, shift 
nervously from one foot to the other, and stammez 
out something about needing a job. He gave our 
problem some thought, and he came in with some 
thing definite to sell. We couldn’t hire the boy, be 
cause we didn’t need the form of service he was pre- 
pared to give. Nevertheless, we liked him, and we 
admired his way of going about things. He'll get 
along, and so will you, if you use his formula. 


All but Seventeen Cents 


E have always liked a certain popular song en- 

titled: “The Song Is Ended, but the Mel 
Lingers On.” The other day we were ini 
some tax figures. It occurred to us at that time that 
while the War is ended, its Melody, too, lingers on. 
But the Melody, unfortunately, is one of debts. There 
are pensions, sick benefits, benefits to the disabled. 
There is the staggering interest on the war debt. 
And, in addition, there is the Army and Navy 
budget, for preparedness against future wars. All 
in all, approximately 83c of each dollar 
you contribute to national taxes goes to 
pay for war in one form or another. That 
leaves 17c for government, highways, un- 
employment relief, federal education, and 
all other activities. It doesn’t sound very 


W: are delighted to learn that, depres- 
sion or no depression, Americans con- 
tinue to visit Europe. In 1929, at the 
peak of our prosperity, 505,600 of us 
‘ crossed the Atlantic. In 1932, when we 
were at the bottom of the prosperity hill, 
t no less than 502,464 crossed the seas. We 
recommend travel as the best of all vaca- 
tions. Travel is one pleasure that lasts a 
lifetime. It enriches life. It provides new 
friends, and happy memories that never 
die. When you draw up your plans for 
future years, don’t list travel as a luxury. 
Put it down as a necessity, for it is neces- 
sary to your happiness and to your enjoy- 
ment of the fullest kind of a life. 


Camp Cookery r 
fhe discovery that we didn’t ee oe 
— is- 


much about what food to eat 
and how to cook it led us to a re 
covery. We found Horace Ke; 
cellent little book, Camp Cooker 

lished by Macmillan. Do you know how 
much flour a given number of men should 
take on a two weeks’ camping trip? What 
are the best ways to use it, and how much 
does one cup weigh? Which foods give the 
most energy for their weights; just how 
should you cook them so as to get maxi- 
mum benefit and finest flavor? No, we 
couldn’t answer any of these questi 
either, but we found that Kephart_ 
simple directions had answered them 
many more for us. 


and 
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- UT-OF-TOWN assignment, 
kid,” was Big Jim Verity’s 
greeting as Phil Carter hur- 


ried into the Wir ton Ne vs office. 
“Yes, sir,” the reporter answered, 
a quick thrill coming to him as he 


realized that the editor was pick- 


ing him for a particular job. “What 
is it?” 

“The correspondent at Creston 
called a bit ago. The old Missis- 
sippi’s roaring high. He said the 
Reelfoot levee at Blue Bayou is 
certain to go 0 Major 
Markley, the big plantation owner, 


is in charge of the fight to hold it. 
Creston’s practically deserted— 
abandoned. The correspondent 
thinks the crack-up will come to- 
night.” Big Jim glanced out at 
the lashing rain and shook his head. 

“Any report yet on the crest of the flood?” Phil 
asked. 

“It’ll pass Cairo during the night. It’s going to 
leave a sixty-foot mark on the Cairo gauge. That’s 
five feet more than Creston’s ever faced before. 
Looks bad.” 

“What is the Blue Bayou—some of the new work?” 

“Yes, The other parts of the levee will probably 
hold, but this mile-long Blue Bayou stretch is new, 
and the drag-line fill hasn’t settled. It’s the danger 
point. The Creston reporter’s dead sure the levee’s 
going out.” 

“And you want me to relieve him?” 

Verity smiled grimly. “He’s gone. Scared. He 
said everybody was leaving who could. Seems they 
can’t get enough trucks to haul sandbags 1n. 

A sudden thought came to Phil. “Why can’t they 
get that highway fleet that came in here yesterday for 
that Dukedom road job?” 


Turn AmpricAN Borv—Youtn’s CoMPANION 


Sometimes, Phil Carter found, 
you had to wade knee-deep in 
mud and misery to get a story 


by ROBERT and HOYT MOORE 


Illustrated by GRATTAN CONDON 


“They’ve been trying to all day,” Verity explained. 
“But the district engineer is a new man and nervous 
about his job. Won’t take the responsibility, He’s 
afraid the levee might crack up with some of his 
trucks behind it. He told Major Markley he’d be 
glad to send them if he could get an order from the 
highway commissioner — but the commissioner’s out 
on an inspection trip and can’t be located. Well, 
get down to Creston, kid, and see what’s going on.” 

Phil nodded and turned to go. 

“Don’t take any fool chances,” Verity cautioned 
him. “We'll want the story, remember, and if you 
get yourself drowned it won’t get. us the yarn.” 

“Okay, Chief,” Phil answered lightly and went on. 

Under his nonchalance was a surge of exultation. 
Big Jim had picked him for a tough job—that meant 
he was getting somewhere! He’d go after this levee 
yarn hard. 

Creston was thirty miles away, and within a few 


The weary, drenched reporter sat down heavily on his 
wheelbarrow. 


Were they nearing the end? 


minutes Phil was heading for it in 
his car. 

Halfway to Creston he began to 
meet refugees—men, women, and 
children, some in wagons and aged 
automobiles, some plodding along 
on foot in the steady rain. The 
dull despair in their faces sobered 
Phil. Here was tragedy. 

Five miles out of Creston, in 
Bayou de Chien Creek bottom, a 
highway patrolman waved Phil to 
a stop. Just ahead, water was 
flowing across the highway. 

“Where to, young fellow?” the 
officer demanded. 

“Creston. Can I get through?” 

“Sure, It'll take quite a bit more 
to close the road. But why do you 
want to get through?” 

“T’ve got orders to get in there,” 
Phil answered. “Reporter.” 

“I see,” the patrolman nodded. “Well, it’s your 
funeral. Drive slow—you’ve got three miles of 
water.” 

Phil knew the road reached higher ground again 
after passing the creek bottom. He dropped the car 
into gear and rolled gently into the water. It soon 
reached the running board but crept no higher. He 
pushed slowly along. It seemed hours before he 
reached higher ground and, leaving the water behind, 
resumed his swift pace. 

He knew that from the bluff behind Creston he 
could see the swollen Mississippi. The town was built 
in a great bend of the river, and the road climbed 
in twisting curves to the top of the great bluff. Here 
Phil got his first look at the turbulent river—and 
gasped. 

The island on the Missouri side across from Creston 
seemed a solid sheet of water, from which the thick 


20 


“Ive been fighting 
all the time I can spare. Get out and stay out!”’ 


trees stood up stiff and stark. As far as he could 
see, there was nothing but rolling, muddy water. The 
main channel was choked with logs, trees, bits of 
wrecked houses, and splintered boats. For a long 


time Phil sat spellbound. Below 
lentless flood, plunging toward the distant sea. 


him rolled the re- 
The 
only barrier that stood between this mighty destroy- 
ing river and the great cotton empire of the valley 
was a chain of man-made embankments. 

To Phil those powerful levees had always looked 
impregnable. But now, faced with this unleashed 
monster, they seemed poor, puny things. 

Far below, between its concrete sea wall and the 
great bluff, nestled the century-old town of Creston. 
There was no sign of life in the town. It seemed 
dead, deserted, cowed by the menace that rolled past 
beyond the concrete wall. Creston was in a trap. 

Looking south, Phil could see the dim outlines of 
the vast, flat Reelfoot area, already green with thou- 
sands of acres of cotton. All that stood between that 
land and utter ruin was the earth rampart. Against 
that rampart the yellow river was pounding remorse- 
lessly, unceasingly. And desperate men were fight- 
ing to hold the river back. 

Westward, in Missouri, and on south along a thou- 
sand miles of twisting river line, other desperate 
men were struggling to meet the greatest challenge 
the Mississippi had ever hurled. 

Awed, shaken, tingling, Phil rolled down the incline 
into Creston. 

The long street paralleling the river was like a 
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this river thirty years, and now I’ve wasted 


place of the dead. All the stores were closed. Only 
one man was in sight—an old negro, with snow-white 
hair, who hobbled along the deserted street. 

“Ev’body’s gone, young boss,” he 
levee, hit’s sho’ gwine out tonight! 
to de hills.’ 

“Are they working on the levee below town?” 

“Sho’ is. De Majah, he say he’s gwine to hold de 
levee, but ol’ rivuh’s too big foh him dis time. De 
levee’s sho’ gwine to go out! And anybody what gits 
caught sho’ gwine to git drowned, young boss,” he 
added warningly, and hobbled away. 

Tight-mouthed, Phil drove slowly down the street, 
on into West Creston. Here the concrete sea wall 
ended and a great rampart of earth loomed up. 
Through the early dusk came a new sound, and its 
sinister meaning struck Phil with staggering force. 

He was behind the levee, and the tawny flood raced 
thirty feet above. All that stood between him and 
that raging torrent was a man-made embankment. 
The flood waters of half a continent—the combined 
power of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, and countless smaller 
streams—roared within fifty feet, restrained only by 
a puny wall of earth. 

Phil felt a sudden impulse to turn back. But he 
had his story to get, Ahead he saw lights and movy- 
ing figures. He’d get in there, talk to Major Mark- 
ley, and then hustle out of this place. 

A tall, muddy guard soon halted him, “You'll have 
to stop here,” the man said. “Major Markley’s 


called. “De 
l’se on mah way 


orders. What do you want—come to wor 
Ba p degen? : 
o—I’m a re : | 

The tall guard grunted and indicated : 
“Better leave your car up that hill. 
walk in.” Pe xa - 

“Why can’t I drive on down?” Phil argued. 

“Orders,” the srg said briefly. Major Markley’ 

arge, and what he says goes. f 
nt that moment a small truck clattered past. 

“You let him through,” Phil said pointedly. Bi 

“Yos—and I wish I could let more of them through. 
That truck’s ye sandbags from the filling depot 
—and we need a dozen more. ; 

“You've been trying to get that highway fleet at 
Winston, haven’t you?” 

The tall guard spat disgustedly. “Yeah, but the 
district engineer won’t let them roll without ord 
from his boss. And Major Markley can’t 
locate the commissioner.” 

“Tough luck,” Phil said. “So I’ve got 
to walk in?” 

“Sure have, kid.” f 

A few minutes later Phil was walking 
down the roadway toward the chain of 
lights that had been strung on temporary 
poles near the top of the levee, with flood 
lights at scattered intervals. Evidently 
the high line had been tapped to provide 
illumination. om 

The weak section was about a mile in 
length, and here a muddy army of men 
worked in the sucking mud, 
under the beating rain—rich 
and poor, white and black, 
united in a common purpose. 
Straining trucks groaned in 
with loads of sandbags. Sack- 
laden men struggled up the 
inclines to the levee top. Un- 
der the shelter of mud- 
stained tarpaulins many men 
were sleeping the sodden 
sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Phil asked for Major Mark- 
ley, and a man jerked his 
hand upward—“On top.” 

Phil gazed up and saw a 
group of men around a flood 
light at the top of the rain- 
slashed levee. He struggled 
up the incline and approached 
the tall, lean man who was 
obviously the leader. He was 
older than Phil had expected 
but his eyes were piercing 
and his jaw grimly deter- 
mined. 

“Major Markley?’’ Phil 
questioned. 

The man turned. “Yes,” 
he said curtly. “Come to 
work on the levee?” 


Ne The second time that ques- 


tion had been asked! 
Phil said slowly. “News- 
paper reporter. Carter, of 
the Winston News.” 
Markley waved him aside. 
We've no interest in news- 


“News 


“No time to talk to you. 
papers now. Get out!” 
Phil flushed hotly but stood his ground. “No ob- 
jections to letting me stick around, I suppose? 
Probably you can talk to me later.” 

“No! No time to talk now or later. 
no place here for an idler. Get out. 
make you work.” 

Phil ventured a laugh. 
Markley,” he said lightly. 
to work at this job.” 

“Son,” Markley said grimly, “we have only one law 
here tonight—the law of self-preservation. Nothing 
clse matters. I could tell some of these men to throw 
you in the river and they’d do it. I’ve been fighting 
this river thirty years, and these people think I know 
my business. Now I’ve wasted all the time I can 
spare. Get out and stay out!” 

Phil turned away, sickened by disappointment. Yet 
he was gripped anew by the tragedy into which he 
had plunged. These people were stripped down to the 
very elementals of life. They could think of only one 
thing — holding the river back! Newspapers, the 
world outside, meant nothing to them now. They 
didn’t even want him around, He was in the way. 

Just the same, he had to stick. He had to get his 
story. And he wanted to help! If only there were 
a way of getting those trucks from Winston! 
Couldn’t Big Jim— 

Turning abruptly, he strode back toward Major 
Markley. First he must check his information at 


And there’s 
If you stay I'll 


“You can’t do that, Major 
“You can’t compel a man 
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dquarters. He reach 
hethout preamble: ed the tall man and asked 
«Po you need More trucks Mi 
«Thinking of those highwa 
You can’t eS. them!” y 
“J believe I can,” Phi) 
“No use,” Markley sated 
day. If I could locate the commissioner 1 onilh nt 
, , ge 
pack tomorrow—but that will be tae Witt be 
er will be washing Bees oo 


ajor Markle ”” 
trucks ip Vikntoht 


the ley 
I’ve failed to get the trades u 


Bard. ; 
Markley was shrewd also. «ye .., 
wheelbarrow,” he agreed, a twinlkle siewiiy ies . 
tired eyes. ng in the 
Phil smiled in answer, 
you have a telephone her 
* «Line’s down. 
ahead on the hill.” 
“J’]l be back soon,” Phil said 
In a few minutes he had Big 
and was explaining his mission, 
he wound up, “we've got to have 
you could talk to that dumb 
" “Pve talked to him, kid,” Bj 
rumbled back. “No use, 
sponsibility. Don’t see wh 
tried to reach the commissi 
down—he can’t be located, 
Jet things a 
“And let these people be washe my, SR 
in sudden overwhelming grief eae ee 


what it means. You can’t do that, Chief. You 
can’t! Why—” 


questioned 


ws turned away, 
eh - he asked. ‘ 
You'll find one 


“To 
in a house up 


Starting off. 
J mM on the wire 
You see, Chief,” 
e those trucks! If 
district engineer—” 
g Jim’s heavy voice 
He won’t take the re- 
at else I can do. I’ve 
oner but the wires are 
Guess we’) have to 


E paused, choking, and Big Jim’s voice rumbled 
back, half understanding, half protesting: 
“Basy, kid. Don’t get all steamed up. Jif I could 
do anything—” 
“Look here!” Phil cut in sharply. “You're al- 
ways preaching to me that a newspaper man should 
show backbone and initiative in a jam. This is the 
biggest jam that’s struck our state in a dozen years 
and you crawfish by saying that you can’t find the 
commissioner. Seems to me it’s up to you to get 
those trucks!” He fairly hurled the last words into 
the mouthpiece, and then slammed up the receiver 
without waiting for a reply, and flung away. 


But as he tramped back to report to Markley, 
he cooled down somewhat. Bleak realization came 
over him. He’d failed to get the trucks—and he’d 
probably lose his job! 

“T’m not fired yet, though,” he muttered. “And 
Tl get this levee yarn first.” 

Meanwhile he’d trundle a wheelbarrow, if Major 
Markley would let him stay. He had a right to 
stay. After all, he hadn’t as yet actually failed 
to get the trucks. There was a slim hope that Big 
Jim might stil j something. 

Phil finally fov Markley. “I didn’t get the 
promise of the trucks,” he admitted. 

“Any hope at all of their coming?” demanded 
Markley. 


“Just a bare cha 
planations. The) 
Markley alread) 


’ Phil didn’t go into ex- 
ldn’t add anything to what 
“Where will I find a wheel- 


barrow?” 
A grin flickered across the leader’s harrass d 
face. “Staying, are you? Well, we need every 


available worker!” 

“Think there’s any hope of saving the levee with- 
out the trucks?” Phil asked. 

Grimly Markley shook his head. “But we'll keep 
fighting. I might be wrong — maybe there’s a 
chance.” 

“What happens if the levee goes out?” 

Major Markley stared soberly toward the vast 
area behind the levee. “All that will be under 
water before dawn. Ninety thousand acres of cot- 
ton, hundreds of homes, the biggest plantations in 
the valley —all will be flooded. The crop lost, 
Starvation for the poor, bankruptcy for the rich. 
That’s what happens if the levee goes out. ” 

“And these men working here—what happens to 
them?” a2 

The lines around Markleys mee 
en ie ast brings the gray ieee? 
I've tried to fix things to get them all out. bt bee 
are rafts and flatboats scattered along the base 


zee 
asse comes suddenly, it's 

f shen a crevasse comes § j 
a aadent Some make the 


mouth seemed to 


would be the last man to get away.  atict 
said simply. “Show me where to go to work. 
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Markley pointed down the levee. “Report to Joe 
Territt, in charge of the wheelbarrow gang, he said. 
“He'll show you what to do. Now get this. When 
you hear a whistle like this,” and he softly blew a 
police whistle, “you'll know it means danger to the 
evee somewhere, Follow the men and be apo he 


And if you hear this siren—it means to 
nder- 


wh 
A8 fast as you can, Don’t hesitate a second! 
stand?” 

“Yos, sir,” Phil replied soberly, starting down the 
Plank roadway. 

Territt, a bearded, taciturn man, assigned Phil a 
Wheelbarrow. “All you do,” he instructed Phil, “is 


My 
ri ve . 


Lightning far down 


way, 
bags three wid 
hungrily at the 
necessary to ( 
men worked silently, ly. 

the ceaseless slap and beat of the water, 
of the moving wheelbarrows, the sucking of 
feet in the mud. (Continued on page 33) 


a) ane ooh 
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the river—and the levee getting weaker. Would this never end? 


— 


22 


Gibson 


couldn't 
pitch so 
well but-- 


Jerry closed up like a 
clam, boiling with anger 
at Buckner’s scoffing. 


how Jerry Gibson, Rockton senior, was known 

to the campus. His hopes of baseball glory, 
however, had long since faded. Quiet, unassuming, 
and at times painfully shy, he had been unable to 
break into the brilliant staff of first-string pitchers. 
Compared to them, his fast ball was short on smoke 
and his curve was only average. 

Yet pitching to him was a fascinating study. 
Armed with notebook and pencil, he never missed a 
varsity game at home or abroad. His notes he care- 
fully compiled and worked into what he called “the 
record,” and the record was a complete account of 
exactly what had happened to every ball pitched in 
those games. It was Jerry’s hobby, and as long as 
Rockton continued the winning streak that dated back 
to his sophomore year, he was quite content to keep it 
more or less his secret. Aided by his quick imagina- 
tion, Jerry was able to “pitch” with the varsity 
moundsmen. Every inning was for him an absorbing 
study of what could and what could not be pitched 


(Civ shark and Phi Beta Kappa man—that was 
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how that 
boy knew 
opposing 


batters! 


” The Never Never Ball 


by ALLEN FIELD 


safely to the rank and file of conference batters. 

In early May, when the team invaded the Dart- 
moor camp for the first of a home-and-home series, 
Jerry, as usual, followed them. Late in the game 
George Buckner, Rockton’s pitching ace, broke a low 
curve over the outside corner on Nelson, the Dart- 
moor catcher. With horrified eyes Jerry followed the 
course of the ball. It was what Jerry called a “never 
never.” The record showed that the chances were 
about three in five that Nelson would swat that type 
of ball for a homer. The record was not wrong! 
Three runs scored, and Rockton lost 5 to 2. 

The slump dated from that game. The team 
seemed to crack in all directions. They gloomed about 
the dressing room, the batting went to pot, team- 
work was ragged, and quarrels flared up over the 
most trivial of happenings. At first Coach John 


Gordon, Rockton’s Old Man, tried to joke them out 
of it. Then he pleaded. And at last he roared like 
an angry lion. 

“Quitters!” he shouted, pacing before the whole 
squad in the dressing room. “Not a backbone in a 
carload! That’s your trouble. Lot of fair-weather 
soldiers! A bunch of nose divers who go down for 
the count on the first punch!” 

Jerry’s face burned red with embarrassment. The 
habit of putting himself mentally in the shoes of 
varsity pitchers gave him a full sense of the shame 
that George Buckner, Jimmy Moss, and Tom Redding 
must be feeling. Angry, scorching words seared his 
sensitive nature always. 

“Baseball is a fighting game,” the cutting voice of 
the Old Man continued. “I want to see this team 
stand up and fight! You and you and you—” his 


«Baseball is a fighting game. 
the cutting voice of the Old 
Man continued. 


fingeT jabbed at varsity members, then 
clude the whole group—“and all of vou! 
mistakes in that Dartmoor game! Mistakes that 
licked you! I want to see you fighting to Fi SR 
hose mistakes! I want to see the spirit that = 
you won't be licked again by Dartmoor or bv ae 

: . 


swung to in- 
There were 


body! Trot out there now and let’s get down to 
business 

Qut in the warm sunshine of the practice field 
Jerry came to the co nclusion that the record should 
be no longer his alone. “The mistakes of the Dart- 
moor game! From the record Jerry knew that 
Buckner and Captain Bob Hyde behind the plate, 
had made mistakes. He wondered if Rockton’s star 
battery knew exactly what those mistakes were. He 
felt certain that the record could help them overcome 
such mistakes. 

That evening Jerry decided to offer the record to 
George Buckner. George seemed to be the logical 
choice. Going to t} Man would be too much like 
“shoving in.” 5B yde as a good sort, but Bob 
had probably called for that ball on Nelson, and Jerry 
shrank from the c y of proving flatly to Captain 
Bob how he had lost the Dartmoor game for his team. 


He set out for | 


su 
“T wonder,” he 


ACK » i 


carefully 


planned di- 
the old 


plomacy, “if you w about Tim Tanner, 
Iron Man of the Bruins?” 

Buckner nodded 

“Yeah,” he sai [They wheel Tanner out in a 
chair. His fast b: wouldn’t break a pane of giass 
and they ought t unt him to death. He creaks 
every time he takes a step.” 

“I—met him once,” J 


his fingers through his 
‘There are lots of fellow: 
Son, but there’s not so many 
Pyve—made rather 
Show it to you.” 

Jerry opened his black loos 


Buckner yawned and stretched 
“Looks like it might be chem 


Smirk. 


prepared. 
“You see,” he said, 


very plainly that Nelson hits a 
hat’s a Never never on Nelson.” ‘ ~ 
Jerry’s own word for a dangerous pitch slipped ov! 
Weonsciously. Buckner threw back his head anc 


laughed 
y ; oped out for all 
hat they 


a o 

“And you've got a ‘no-no hot-hot Gor 

f’em, huh? Listen! I pitch on the idea t een 

fan’t hit what they can’t see! Nelson had NN fe 

could © both pockets when he hit that Tt isn’t ‘prac 

p remember ; hat junk anyhow. 4t © ca 
ember all that Jt n pitches! 


i 30 have to pull out the book betwee 


Jerry closed up like a clam. He boiled with 
anger at Buckner’s scoffing; yet where other 
fellows might have launched into hot argu- 
ment, Jerry simply went silent. He took his 
leave with cool d walked back to 
room. he had at least 


BS 


ori 
mel 
@ 
4 
4 
bee) 


i ad ed the record him- 
self by actual pitc : rry had found that 
even scrub catcher sisted upon having their 
signs followed, and rather than ne to an 
open 


a 
argument Jerry had 
c c 


oo 


>. 
0 
r 


f the Ol 


ld Man became a grim line 


~~ 2 Poalisy, 
» ax began falling 


, second bDaseman, wen 


1d team,”? Gordon ordered. 
the field with Jimmy Moss pitch- 
b Hyde’s understudy, behind 
scrubs went down in order. 


pitch your own game! 


Jerry stared at him. “Pitch your own game,” 
meant that he was free to put the ball where he knew 
3¢ should go! And with a control developed from his 
high school days Jerry knew he could make the ball 
behave! 

“]’]|-grin for a curve,” he suggested, trembling 
with excitement. “The rest will be straight fast 
balls.” 
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“I'l try to hold *em,” he 


Hyde grinned dryly. 
muttered. 

On the bench the Old Man fidgeted as he watched 
his revamped line-up walk up to the plate and then, 


for the most part, come back to the bench! They 
were hitting the ball, but the wholesome, joyous slug- 
fest he had expected failed to develop. Im three 
nnin gs only four men had reached first In safety, 
and by that time the Old Man had ceased to watch 
the batters and was gazing thoughtfully at the slender 
Jerry Gibson! Jerry, coming im at the start of the 
fourth. went to the water bucket and then looked up 
into the Old Man’s eyes. He thought he detected a 
speculative twinkle in that leok. 

“Best cure for a batting slump is an old-fashioned 
slugging bee, Gibson,” the Old Man said and turned 
away. 

Jerry’s heart missed a beat. The Old Man was 
asking him to ease up. Asking Aim to ease up on the 
varsity! The value of the record was in that round- 
about request. No better proof was needed! 

Then Jerry laughed inwardly. He had preved his 
record book forward. Now, to please the Old Man, 
he'd prove it backward! He was eager to get back 
on the mound. The Old Man would have his slugging 
bee. Jerry would simply pitch them “never nevers!” 
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Captain Bob and the two deposed varsit » d, “but with 
i! I did once,” Jerry confessed, ; 
ae Rabie inning and Produced a run or the Buon Rea” and Moss out there, you didn’t 
ra MD maby [oa burned with the light of battle nood a book. Its hard for an ordinary pitcher to 
a rk gripped Jerry’s arm before they went to their shine alongside that crew. Besides, catchers are 


“Stick with ’em, ol’-timer,” 
“and we'll lick ’em!” 

Rigs & moment Jerry 

@ voice of the Old nw , , 

the ball in the Seroowt Was stronger, Jerry laid 
after, 
batting order, 
The peppy chatter of the ¢s 
accepted t eir usual lot, 


Jerry’s door and 
Bob Hyde entered. 

“Hello,” he grinned. “I came over to talk some 
dope.’ 


Jerry started up from his chair. 


“Hello,” he said. “T — was hoping maybe you 
would.” 


_ “Since this afternoon,” he chuckled, 
ing to figure whether you’re fish, fo 


“You’re fish,” Bob concluded, with a smile. “Didn’t 
you ever figure on making the varsity with this?” 


he said in a low tone, 


faced ivi 
Me A divided path. But 


touchy; so I—just made it into a game for myself. 
But fowasli might help you and Buckner. I spoke 
to him about it but—" he stopped. 

“George is out,” Hyde said, after L/ moment. 
“Plunked his pe reat in math today. 

Jorry sat stunned by the news. 

“That’s—awful!” he bused out at last, Bob nodded. 

“It’s a holo,” he said. “We've booted the champion- 
ship but Dick Bronson, Andy Russell, Bill Bingham, 
and I have one more chance at Dartmoor. We 

“There's Jim and Redding,” Jerry interrupted. If 
a fellow like me with no stuff at all can take this— 
he tapped an open page of the record—“and pretty 
near stand the varsity on its head, it ought to do 
some good.” 

“They've both got plenty of stuff,” Bob agreed, 
“but they both have weaknesses. Jim is good until 
Something goes haywire and Redding’s an in-and- 
outer, Sometimes he can pitch through a ten-quart 
pail and sometimes he can’t hit a barn door. It/ll 
just have to be our lucky day, I guess.” byt 

“You can carry both of ‘em, Bob,” Jerry sajd in 
quiet loyalty. ; 

“If the Old Man eases up on me I sure will try,’ 
Hyde answered. He got up. “I’d like to drop in 
pretty often,” he said, “and soak up some of this 
dope.” 

“You can’t make it too often,” Jerry smiled and 
then winced at the crushing grip of the captain’s 
big paw. 

Jerry was happy in the days that followed. The 
Old Man was pointing the varsity for the Dartmoor 
game, and team spirit was coming back. Captain Bob 


was letter perfect on the Dartmoor batting order and 
He was satisfied. 


Jerry felt he had done his bit. 


‘ “* ” 
ame on the list was “Gibson !” i 
on did it,” gah! accused Captain E ) 
inned at him. : 
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inane of it from the varsity hee and th, 
the score 5-0 in Rockton’s favor, Old Mi: 
him to pitch. Westover was outside the cong 
There was no record to chart Jerry’s coy Se 
last two innings. Yet it keen oe nad 
idle. His ability to analyze whet ped aim, 
the game ended Jerry's Neate nee 
pitched two scoreless innings! me borne 
share of a Rockton varsity’s battle By 
failed! It wis tne anything he 
i man days! 
No Taber the week that led to the Da 
passed quickly. He was on the varsity | 
would sit with the team on the ya ig oa 
ing room! As he donned his dark blue Re | 
form, the sudden rise of his baseball fo pane 
unreal to him. Through the open grill of the = 
he could hear the band pleas on the field a. 
ur of the big crowd. ; 
ares the team ran ey Rockton sa came up 
i mighty shout of welcome. as if 
En a Bees in the crowd was fixed on ia 
He reached the varsity bench and gripped the ae 
of the pine board beneath him a chites 
fingers. But almost at once the Old Man ordered 
him to pitch to the batting (Continued on Page 25) 


i ick Bronson’s glove. 
He whipped it past the speeding Dartmoor runner into Dick 
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The greater power of Super-X .22's has often 
been demonstrated on hawks, woodchucks, 
and even coyotes at remarkable distances. 
Gerald Averill of Bangor, Maine, writes: ‘Out 
of 47 woodchucks shot at, I killed 42 stone 
dead with one shot, using Super-X .22 L.R. 
hollow-points in my Winchester Model 57. 
One ‘chuck shot at 123 paces collapsed on the 
spot. With Super-X they meet their end as if 
struck by lightning. 3 were killed at over 90 
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all was 75 paces. One old settler apparently 
had been making an addition to his cellar and 
was covered with clay. Upon the impact of 
the bullet he threw off a cloud of dust like a 
bursting puffball. This “chuck gave me the 
opportunity of duplicating a quartering shot 
that had failed so dismally with a different 
load. This ammunition doesn’t start the horses 
to kicking when let off behind the barn, and 
it doesn’t start a run on the bank when shells 
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Super-X is made in all .22 caliber sizes, with 
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lets. Loaded with Western Double-Action 
smokeless powder and non-corrosive priming, 
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(Continued from page 24) 
string while the varsity infield warmed 
up. 

Jerry stumbled out to the box, jug- 
gled the ball Dick Bronson threw him 
from first, wound up hastily, and sailed 
his first pitch three feet wide of the 
plate! Big Bob Hyde unfolded like a 
jack-in-the-box and captured the ball. 

“Come on, Jerry, old boy,” he called. 
“Groove one for this baby!” 

Jerry steadied. His next pitch split 
the center. From then on he forgot 
himself in action. The crowd receded 
into a buzzing background. On the 
Old Man’s signal, they all trooped in 
to the bench and, a few moments later, 
Rockton took the field to start the game. 

“Play ball!” 

Jimmy Moss was the starting pitcher. 
The battle he waged with the gray 
Dartmoor batters absorbed every shred 
of Jerry’s attention. He found himself, 
by long habit, placing each Dartmoor 
man as he came up, rehearsing his par- 
ticular section of the record. 

The game developed into a struggle 
between Moss and Farrell, the Dart- 
moor left-hander. Four innings slipped 
by without a good scoring chance on 
either side. Then, in the first of the 
fifth, Davis, the Dartmoor second base- 
man, led off with a single. The next 
man bunted and Moss, attempting to 
catch Davis at second, threw wild. 
Without a check in his stride Davis 
flashed on to third and slid into that 
base safely while the batter stretched 
his bunt into a double on the throw-in. 

Dartmoor rooters began pleading in- 
coherently for a score. Moss bore down 
hard to pull out of the hole. But with 
a count of two and two the next batter 
stepped into a fast one and sent the ball 
in a long high arc out towards left field 
where Bill Bingham, of Rockton, raced 
to make the catch. Jerry leaped up 
from the bench. 

“Foul!” he screamed. “It’s foul, Bill! 
Let it go!” 

But the warning was lost. Bingham 
apparently had his whole mind centered 
on the falling ball. In a last desper- 
ate stretch he gathered it in, then lost 
his balance and went rolling! Off the 

bags like sprinters the Dartmoor run- 
ners came on! Davis scored and the 
coacher at third waved the second man 


in! The ball came in, relayed from 
Andy Russell, but Dartmoor’s second 
run came over the plate in a cloud of 
dust an instant before the throw 


plunked into Bob Hyde’s mitt. 

Moss turned toward left field, his face 
an angry, fiery red. He was shouting 
something at Bill Bingham, but the 
words were lost in the Dartmoor din of 
triumph. On the bench Jerry felt a 
nudge in the ribs from the elbow of the 
man next to him. 

“Old Man says warm up,” he heard. 

Back of the stands Jerry found Tom 
Redding and Steve Ferris already at 
work. The sound of scattered rooting 
came to him from the field as he pitched 
alongside Tom. Then Bob Vernon, var- 
sity manager, came bustling up to them. 

“You, Jerry,” he said excitedly. 

Jerry stood transfixed. He couldn’t 
have heard right! 

“Move!” Vernon panted. “Moss has 
gone higher than a kite,” he explained 
as they hurried along. “Hit the last 
man and the bags are loaded!” 

For a moment the Old Man’s eyes 
bored into Jerry’s. 

“Noise is the only difference between 
this and a practice game, Jerry,” he 
said calmly. “Two down, bases full, and 
Nelson up. Take your time. That’s all.” 

A varsity cheer for “Gibson” rolled 
over the diamond as Jerry went out. 
Captain Bob came up and handed him 
the ball. 

“Stick to the record, old man,” he 
grinned. “Don’t take any ‘never never’ 
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Nelson! Nelson would hit that kind of 
ball, but Jerry knew the chances were 
about one in five against its being a 
safe hit. 

He wasted no time trying to “fox” 
the Dartmoor slugger, Yet by the very 
simplicity of his pitching he succeeded 
better than he knew. Nelson let the 
first two go by for called strikes! On 
the third he attempted to step back and 
get a full swing at the ball. 

Crack! , A small dust explosion rose 
from the infield and the ball flashed 
into deep short where Andy Russell 
took it cleanly and burned it home with 
a speed that brought a wild howl of 
relief from the Rockton side of the field! 
But the score was still Dartmoor 2, 
Rockton 0. 

While Farrell continued to hold Rock- 
ton helpless, Jerry clung faithfully to 
the record as his only hope. In the 
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sixth, backed by brilliant fielding, he 
set Dartmoor down in order. Coming 
in to the bench, his head jerked up in 
sharp surprise as once again he heard 
his name coupled with a booming cheer 
from the Rockton stands. It made him 
feel guilty. He knew the cheer belonged 
to Dick and Andy and Bill Bingham. 
They had choked off at least two hits 
in that inning! 

In the seventh the first Dartmoor bat- 
ter was safe on a wide throw to first. 
Farrell was next and Jerry, much to 
his own surprise, fanned him—but the 
Dartmoor batter stole second. Then the 

f the Dartmoor batting order 


top of 


brought trouble. A long fly-out to 
right field and a walk put runners on 
first and third. 

To Jerry it seemed as though his rec- 
ord was wobbling. And at that mo- 


ment Captain Bob called for a high fast 


one on the craftiest bunter in the con- 
ference! It was plainly a “never 
never” and Jerry shook his head. But 
Bob only repeated the sign. 

Then light came to Jerry! Bob was 


Jerry laid 
the ball in the groove and with the pitch 
he dashed forward. 

The bunt came twisting slowly toward 
him. He scooped it up, straightened, 
and whipped it past the speeding Dart- 
moor runner into Dick Bronson’s out- 
stretched glove! The right arm of the 
field umpire jerked up over his shoul- 
der. A long roar of triumph split the 
throats of Rockton rooters. 

Jerry dropped onto the bench and 
leaned forward to rest his elbows on 
his knees. He was shaking all over. 
The thought of just one little slip on 
that play left him breathless. He felt 
a slap on his shoulder. 

“Good boy,” he heard Bob’s hearty 
voice saying. “The book works back- 
ward or forward, eh?” 

A red flush came into Jerry’s face. 
He’d called plays like that “mistakes” 
when they had not succeeded! He’d 
called taking a fighting chance a mis- 
take! It was he who had been mis- 
taken! The Old Man called baseball a 
fighting game. It was a fighting game! 
A fighter’s game! 
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“Come on here, gang!” he heard 
voice continue. gale 
win! Unlimber some bats here 
a few rounds on that southpaw 
it a long ride, Bill!” 
Bill Bingham up. 
As he watched the 


late the meaning of 
heaithe clearer to him. It was up to 


ee es fight 
Bill Bingham and Jerry Gibson to fig 
to get on base, to fight against giving 
Dartmoor the advantage of two down 
when the Rockton top came up! 

A choking determination surged into 
Jerry’s throat as he saw Bingham beat 
out the throw to first on a sketchy drive 
over short. He jumped eagerly for the 
bat row. 

Behind his back, the eyes of the Old 
Man followed him. The Old Man un- 
crossed his legs as if he were about to 
stand up. Then he settled back. Jerry 
never knew how close he had come to 
being taken out of the game when his 
whole being was on fire as it had never 
been before! 

Farrell set in to make short work of 
Jerry. His first ball cut the heart of 
the plate with smoking speed. Jerry 
raged inwardly. Standing like a lump 
and letting Farrell sneak one over! 
Back came the ball a second time and 
Jerry missed it six inches with his furi- 
ous swing. A tight grin showed around 
Farrell’s mouth. He launched his next 
pitch with every ounce of power he 
could put on it. Jerry swung with all 
his maddened strength and— felt the 
solid impact of bat against ball! 

Dashing for first he saw Bill mincing 
along toward second with his eyes on 
the Dartmoor outfield. Then Bingham’s 
head went down between his shoulders 
and he put on full speed! 

Rounding first, Jerry’s-eyes snapped 
to the outfield. No sign of the ball! 
Only the centerfielder walking in toward 
the diamond. Had he thrown? 

Jerry slowed at second, still trying 
to spot the ball as he watched Bill go 
home like an express train. Then he 
caught the wild gesticulations of Bob 
Hyde in the coacher’s box at third. Bob 
was waving him on! 

“Over the fence —a homer, Jerry!” 

Jerry trotted around third to home 
plate. His spikes stamped the rubber. 
Then quickly he turned for the bench. 
The joyful thunder from the Rockton 
crowd seemed to overwhelm him. He 
stumbled into the Old Man and felt his 
affectionate grip as the coach pulled 
him down to the bench. For a time 
Jerry, not daring to look up, watched 
the Old Man’s hand patting his knee. 

He saw Bob Hyde’s sturdy legs pass 
along the bench in front of him, heard 
Bob’s big hands clapping together and 
his voice bellow: “Now, you guys!” 

The game went into a mad whirl for 
Jerry. He saw the things that hap- 
pened on the field, hardly realizing their 
significance. Andy Russell, Joey Case, 
and Dick Bronson went up and then, 
with two out and Andy roosting on 
third, Bob Hyde cracked the single that 
put Rockton ahead 3-2! 

Gordon held Jerry down on the bench 
as the run came in. He rubbed his 
hand slowly along Jerry’s thigh, talk- 
ing in low tones, trying to bring Jerry’s 
nerves back to normal for the trial that 
was yet to come. 

“Easy does it now, son,” he said- 
quietly, as a long fly ended the inning. 
“Take your time. You have five throws 
to settle down out there. Use ’em all 
and don’t hurry.” 

Jerry obeyed. And when he faced 
Nelson, the first batter, he was steady. 
Jerry thanked his stars that Bob had 
taken a fighting chance on that “never 
never” ball in the preceding inning. 
Failure might have meant disaster but 
success now gave Jerry the compara- 
tively safe strategy of passing the 
Dartmoor clean-up man and going into 
the lower half of the batting order, 

Nelson fought to refuse the pass, but 
with the bases clear Jerry had the up- 
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“Not a backbone 
evited up and fight!” 
jerry drew @ deep breath. 
t and he would stand up! 
ed at the Dartmoor batter and did 
recognize him! The record was 
pe. In his last moment it had failed 
a! The Dartmoor coach was push- 
bs in a pinch hitter. : 
Pau signed a fast ball, high and in 
ade. A hard ball for anyone to hit but 
_n0 more than a fighting chance with | 
5 strange batter. Jerry wound up and | 
cent the ball in. His heart leaped as 
he heard the crack of the hit. 
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not 


felt something strike it with the 


he didn’t know. He whirled to see Joey 
Case come in swiitly and make an un- 
gerhand snap throw to first. Joey 
grinned into Jerry’s white, scared face. 
“4, K., ol’ boy, ol’ boy,” Case shouted. 
upight ‘em! We’re with you!” 

With him! The Rockton varsity! 
and Jerry Gibson had thought of run- 
Sing away! He took the ball and turned 


back to the plate. The record seemed 


f grow smaller and farther away. It | 


L: 


easn't the big thing! The big thing 
gas Joey and Dick and Andy and the 
rest propping up Jerry Gibson, scrub 
pitcher! 


ND how they did it! Every man on 

is toes, shifting catlike, leaping 

like tigers to smother the hits of the 
jast two Dartmoor batsmen! 

Then it was over. Jerry stood for 

just 2 moment in the center of the box 
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NEW BROWNIE HAS 
TWO-WAY Focus 


Here’s a new Brownie that gets sharp 
close-ups as well as far-away shots. 
Move a little lever on the face and 
presto, the focus has been properly 
changed for close-range work. A fine 
yet inexpensive box camera. The Six-16 
(for 24x 4% pictures) costs but $3.50; 
the Six-20 (24 x 34), only $2.50. 


with the roar of Rockton’s triumph in 
his ears, his wildest dream of baseball 
glory at its height and—at an end! 
Tears came int I eyes, his head | 
dropped, and he started slowly for the 
bench. But the cz armed over 
the field. He was pounded, his ears 
rang with their happy shouts of praise, 
Bob Hyde’s arm fe around his shoul- 
der, and Bob’s hug al: took him off 
his feet. 

Standing befor [ vocKton bench SCOUTS, TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

an accept Ur congratula- : 
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fe of the Dar ‘ae hopes : Scout insignia stamped on the front. 
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in that fellow,” his rival said after 4 | tyres 154x214, Ina knife sheath case 
moment. | to fit your belt, it costs only $6. The 

The Old Man shook his head. “We | Boy Scout Brownie (right) is a splendid 
had the making Or a pitcher,” he box camera that makes 2)4 x 34 pic- 
smiled ruefully. | tures. Price $2.25. 
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Walking acro e field Jerry anc If itisn’t an Eastman, 

Captain Bob were the center of an ad- | 


miring group. 

“You were great, old man,” Bob said 

sincerely, “Createst thing I’ve ever seen 
On a ball field!” 
But the thought that Bob was talk- 
ing about his pitching didn’t occur to 
Jerry, Pitching and the record had 
ceased to be all-important to him. 

¢! just had to do it, 30b,” he ex- 
claimed earnestly, “I knew I had to hit 
that ball!” He chuckled joyously. His 
fyes danced with the light of the new 
Understanding that had come to him 
48 he added, “Farrell probably thinks 

€ pitched me one of those ‘never never 
balls!” 
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eae te even with him. With fast films and a hand 

“i Jump into action at any time, night or day. And 
Uch of the fun of that vacation. 


shooting” some of those pictures. If you 
Snapshots, you would agree that photog- 
r tan tills. What’s more, you can have the same 
era. Watch for the pointers I’ll give you. 
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COMPARE THESE PICTURES 


Note the absence of fuzziness in the 
picture at the far right made on Kodak 
Verichrome Film. In the other picture 
see how the same scene photographs on 
ordinary film. Verichrome Film has a 
special back coating, which prevents 
halation or blurring of the bright parts 
in any picture. It gives clear, crisp out- 
lines to light objects against dark back- 
grounds, faces in bright sunlight, etc. 
Use Verichrome Film for your summer 
snapshots. Your Kodak dealer has it. 


HERE’S A BIG THRILL...MOVIES 


Would you like to be a movie director? Make your own comedies, 
thrillers, and news reels, Record trips, sport events, and local news 
in movies you make yourself. It’s easier and costs much less than 
you probably think. The new Ciné-Kodak Fight takes scenes as 
long as those in theater newsreels for less than ro cents each. And 
it costs but $29.50. The whole family can use and enjoy this fine 
camera, It is described in the free catalog offered below. 


NEW KODAK CATALOG FREE} 


This new 56-page book is filled with all the 
latest cameras, accessories and examples of 
the photos they make, Has a movie section 
with pictures and complete descriptions of 
Ciné-Kodaks and Kodascope projectors, 
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JIFFY KODAK 
POPS OPEN 


Snapshots really are a “snap” 
with Jiffy Kodak, the simplest of 
all folding cameras. Touch a 
button and it pops open—ready 
for use. Touch another and it 
makes a brilliant picture. Take 
the new Jiffy Kodak to campthis 
summer. It’s the camera for 
quick action. Has Twindar lens 
that can be instantly set for 
near or far focus. Smartly fin- 
ished with polished metal and 
enamel front. In two sizeg—the 
Six-16, 244 x 44, at $7.50; the 
Six-20, 2% x 34, $6.75. 


WATCH ‘EM COME OUT 
There’s real fun in finishing your own snapshots, You can 
quickly set up a home darkroom for developing your films. 
And as for prints, you can make as many as you want, in 
just a few seconds for each, Kodak Darkroom Outfit 
No. 1 contains everything you need. Cost, complete, $8.75. 
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Fastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. Please 
rush me your new free catalog of cameras and supplies. 
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Making a hard job 


EASIER 


Cutting grass is 
a lot easier when 
you use 3-in-One 
on the mower. 
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TREASURE /% 


JAPAN 


Join the treasure-seekers who are sailing 
across the Pacific to Japan this year. The 
Japan Tourist Bureau provides a series of 
all-inclusive tours to show you the Empire’s 
choicest regions at the lowest possible cost. 
Write today for a booklet detailing these 
fascinating itineraries, 

Full information will be furnished by any of 
these Lines, any tourist agency, or by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau c/o Japanese Gov't Railways, 
One Madison Ave., N.¥.C., or c/o Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C., or 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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who are illiterate, Sho must build rail- 
roads, She must rehabilitate her na- 
tional finances, She must struggle with 
a religious reformation, 

Did any nation ever face a more 
difficult problem? Likely not. Yet a 
misunderstanding world is all too quick 
to call this struggling people—this peo- 
ple who invented gunpowder, the print- 
ing press, their own superior art, water 
wheels, engineering devices of all kinds, 
fingerprinting for identification, paper 
money, porcelain chinaware —a_ back- 
ward people. Nothing could be more 
unfair or more inaccurate. Of the last 
5,000 years, in only the latest 200 can 
the western world be said to have sur- 
passed the Chinese. And will that con- 
dition last, I wonder? The Chinese are 
hardy, virile and industrious; they are 
honest, inventive, and quick - witted. 
Count on it, they will not lag for long. 

My greatest thrill 
in China came when I 
stood atop the Great 
Wall, the wind whip- 
ping my slicker 
straight out behind me, 
and gazed down from 
the hills toward Kal- 
gan, It was unearthly 
quiet, and the gran- 
deur of the Wall was 
So overpowering that 
I found myself speak- 
ing in whispers, 

We had climbed in a 
shabby little train up 
Nankow Pass, which is 


It contains enough masonry to encircle 
the globe at the equator with a wall 
eight feet high and three feet thick, 

In this particular locality, the wall is 
26 feet thick at the base, 15 feet wide 
at the top, and from 15 to 80 feet high. 
A low parapet rims its top. It is en- 
cased in brick, and strengthened with 
blocks of stone. Here, an along acces- 
sible passes, there are watch towers at 
intervals of 100 yards. In olden days 
these towers were garrisoned. At the 
approach of an enemy, signal drums 
would boom, warning fires would flare, 
and the armies of defense would gather 
on the run. Against the cavalry and 
archers of ancient days the Wall was 
very effective. Later, in the gunpowder 
era, the Chinese mounted rude cannon 
on the Wall. 

While sections of Eastern China were 
walled as early as 600 B. C., it re- 


China’s Khyber. Here 
the ancient Chinese 
camel caravans plod- 
ded outward toward 
the Gobi, bound for Siberia, Turkestan, 
and Europe by way of the Asian 
deserts. Thus tea came west, before 
the sea route to China had been dis- 
covered. Down Nankow Pass came 
Marco Polo, celebrated Venetian tray- 
eler, in A. D. 1274. It was here, behind 
the Great Wall, that the valiant Chi- 
nese threw back the Mongol hordes of 
Genghiz Khan, the great Twelfth Cen- 
tury conqueror whose domain extended 
from the China Sea to the middle of 
Europe. Genghiz, undaunted, broke 
through the wall at a spot to the east, 
and his mighty grandson Kublai Khan 
set up his dynasty in Peking. 

The steep railroad up the pass speaks 
well for Chinese engineering. It zig- 
zags across bridges, clings to the lip of 
chasms, thrusts its way through cliffs. 
At the bottom of the pass, along a little 


| stream, we saw heavily laden coolies, 


trudging up the slope. Camel caravans 
scrambled over the rocks. Donkey carts 
rumbled down toward Peking, one 
donkey ahead to pull and another be- 
hind, bracing himself to keep the heavy 
cart from careening forward. 

We got off at the little station of 
Ching Lung Chiao. Immediately we 
were surrounded, as at Soochow, by 
yelling Chinese, Some wanted to guide 
us. Some wanted to carry us in sedan 
chairs. Others wanted us to travel 
donkey-back, We had brought our own 
guide, and he howled imprecations at 
them, But imprecations failed to 
dampen their enthusiasm. As we set 
off at a brisk pace toward the wall, the 
whole mob followed us, apparently in 
the hope that we'd get tired of walk- 
ing. We pretended not to see them. 
Presently we were at the open arched 
gate in the Wall, and had scrambled 
to its top. 

There is nothing to compare with the 
Great Wall of China. It was one of the 
Ancient Wonders of the World, and it, 
save for the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, 
is the only one that survives, 

Astronomers say that the Great Wall 
is the earth’s only man-made structure 
that would be visible from the moon. 


We gave our ricksha coolies a ride in their own rickshas. 


mained for the first universal emperor 
to unite these fragmentary ramparts 
into the vast structure we know today. 

This first emperor was named Chin 
Shih Huang Ti. (I can’t pronounce it, 
either.) He lived about 220°B. C. At 
that time Rome was at death grips with 
Hannibal and his Carthaginians. 
France and Germany and England were 
savage wastes. Chin started out by 
uniting his empire. He soundly trounced 
all his rivals, and made them vassals. 
Then he set out to protect his empire 
from the Mongols and Tartars by build- 
ing his wall. 

Most of the “Myriad Li Wall” (a “li” 
is a third of a mile) was completed in 
fifteen years. Think of it! Counting 
all its windings, the wall is 2,000 miles 
long. If you placed one end of it in 
Philadelphia, the other would rest some- 
where northwest of Topeka, Kansas. 
The story goes that Chin turned loose 
his magic white horse, and bade his 
workmen build the wall in whatever 
path the beast should choose. You can 
imagine how those workmen must have 
yelled at the horse, every time he 


About Peking 


ODAY there is no such place as 

“Peking.” The name means “North 
Capital,” and it has been changed to 
“Peiping,” meaning ‘North Peace.” 
Pronounce ‘‘Peiping” as though it were 
spelled ‘“‘Bay-ping,"’ and accent the sec- 
ond syllable, Nanking is now the na- 
tional capital, but Peking remains the 
center of learning and culture. 

Peking was founded in 1200 B. C. 


In the Twelfth Century it was the 
Later 


capital of the Golden Tartars, 
the great Mongol, Kublai Khan, made 


it his capital, His followers named it 
Gieahs lhtcs meaning “Khan City.’ 
Marco Polo visited it, as Kublai’s hon- 
ored guest, Today it has 1,300,000 
inhabitants, and is perhaps the most 
interesting city in the world, 
Throughout this article I have ised 
the name “Peking” instead of ‘‘Pei- 
ping.” For no other reason, perhaps, 
than that ‘Peking’? was the name 
learned in school, and I like it better, 
—The Author, 
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strayed to hunt himself some — 

n employed 300,000 soldie: 
the job. He used all th Ae 
could find. He used dishonest public 
officials. How he got such quantities 
of stone and brick up the mountain 
tops, or how he contrived to run his 
wall so smoothly up and down steep 
gorges, nobody will know. 

For two thousand years a feud has 
raged between Chin and Chinese schol- 
ars. It seems that Chin, who on the 
whole was pretty proud of himself, 
issued a decree that he was the first 
emperor—that there had been no em- 
perors before him. This bombast en- 
raged the scholars, They were histori- 
ans, they could read the records, and 
they knew better. When they scoffed 
at Chin, however, he flew into a royal 
rage, 

He ordered a big hole dug, and in it 
he buried 500 scholars 
alive. After that the 
scholars shut up. But 
the moment Chin died 
they cut loose on him. 
They have been revil- 
ing him ever since. 
One native historian 
spitefully describes 
him as a man of “high- 
pointed nose, slit eyes, 
pigeon breast, wolf 
voice, tiger heart, and 
stingy, graceless, 
cringing character.” 

But tiger heart or 
no tiger heart, Em- 
peror Chin must have 
been a great man. As 
Roy Andrews said: 
“Think of a man with 
a conception so big that he’d even think 
of building a wall around his whole 
empire.” 

The Wall was variously treated by 
various emperors. Most of them chose 
to enlarge and strengthen it. Some 
granted great tracts of land to their 
soldiers, by way of keeping them con- 
tented so far from home. These men 
spent all their time either drilling, or 
cultivating the soil in the shadow of the 
Wall. The Ming Emperors (A. D. 1368- 
1644) brought the Wall to its greatest 
strength. Today it is falling into de- 
cay. In the far reaches it has shrunk 
to mere ramparts of mud, scarcely five 
feet high. 

I climbed to a watch tower high up 
the slope, and with my eyes followed 
the wall as it writhed like a great 
dragon over the mountain-tops. It must 
have been a doughty invader indeed 
who, at the sight of the great rampart, 
didn’t dig spurs into his horse and gal- 
lop back toward the deserts. 

At noon we were still atop the Wall. 
Our guide rolled some loose stones to- 
gether, and spread us out a luncheon 
of cold chicken. The wind tore at our 
flimsy tablecloth. Twice it spilled our 
luncheon on the dirt strewn stones. I 
personally chewed down at least a cup- 
ful of the Great Wall of China. Not 
being an ostrich, I can’t say that I 
especially enjoyed it. 

Just before train time we saw a cara- 
van coming up the stony road. Excited- 
ly Bob got out his movie camera. 

“Go and meet them,” he said. “Act 
like you owned the caravan.” 

So Bob got a picture of a real Mon- 
golian caravan hurrying through the 
Nankow Gate, with myself at the head 
of it, and glancing back nervously, from 
time to time, at the leading camel, who 
seemed eager to take a bite out of my 
shoulder. 

When Bob had finished two ragged 
Chinese came up to me, put out their 
hands, and began to jabber. 

“What are they saying?” I asked my 
guide. : 

“They say,” he translated apologeti-— 
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the Grand 
otel itself was 
Joveliest gift 

J ever ex- 

¢ to see. The 
charming Helen 


Burton, once sec- 
"to Upton 


Close, was pro- 
prietor- It was a 
fairyland of pictured scrolls, of fur 
sats, of fascinating jewelry and black 
carved chests and yellow ivory figur- 
The Camel’s Bell, she called her 
shop, and as I look about me, in my 
home, I see plentiful reminders of it. 
Peking and Paris. They are my 
favorite cities. Yet Paris, old to Amer- 
jeans, seems raw and young beside 
ancient, splendid, serene Peking. There 
are so many spots in Peking that I re- 
member as vividly as if I had visited 
them thismorning. There was the sub- 
lime Temple of Heaven, where the 
Emperor used to kneel in solitary wor- 
ship. There was the Summer Palace, a 
great pleasure ground which helped 
lose for China the Sino-Japanese War. 
(The Empress Dowager took the 
money she had been given to build up 
her Navy, and with i 


paid for her 


Good Books 


ORE about China! ; 
We asked an expert—he is Benjamin 
F. March, distinguished curator of Asiatic 
Art at the Detroit Institute of Arts—to 
make you a bibliography of the sort of 
books you'll be proud to own and thrill to 
tread. Books that tell you all about China, 
accurately, colorfully, fascinatingly. 

Here is Mr. March’s list. Get the books 
at your library. Or, better yet, buy them 
and put them on your own bookshelf. 

CHINA YESTERDAY AND TODAY, 

E. T. Williams, (Crowell). Readable, 
and a good picture of the differences be- 
tween old and new China, and the current 
forces that are now at work. An authori- 
tative general summary of the develop- 
Ment of Chinese history and culture. 

TWENTY YEARS OF THE CHI- 
NESE REPUBLIC, by Harold A. Van 

orn, (Knopf). Offers a clear picture of 
What lies back of the news that comes 
fom China. An excellent interpretation 

Problems and progress. 

STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHI- 

IESE STUDIO, translated by Herbert A. 
files, (Liveright), These stories range 

©m humorous anecdotes to weird nar- 
Fations of devils and shape-shifters. They 
fumind one of ARABIAN NIGHTS. — 0 
ene ne first set them down 10 the sev- 

teenth Century. w 
cWANDERING IN NORTHER 
TRINA, by Harry A. Franck, (Century). 
Yas esorbing story of an American te 
ingtbonded through China. Splendid rea 
and full of information an color. 
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Never lose your faith ; 
of Ch ! aith in the destin 

China, China will be, some day, ; 

AS Its people 

€ war, and MK pie meinen thay seein 
: _ the well equipped, 
trained Chinese can ficht as 
well as anybody 
else, and unless 
the world lets 
China alone, the 
world will find 
that out to its 
cost. 

Today China 
wants foreign 
powers to relin- 
quish their con- 
cessions, their 
treaty ports in 
which, though on 
Chinese soil, 
China has no au- 
thority. Foreign 
powers refuse. 
Rey say that 

Ina must guar- 
ra a stable government and Ravana 
,0 §uarantee protection for foreign 
investments before they withdraw. At 
present both are right. But before 
many years China will be able to satis- 
fy the foreigners, and then they will 
have to give up their special privileges. 
China is entitled to complete autonomy 
dee as quickly as she can stabilize her- 
self. 

In my opinion Japan is fighting a 
losing battle in Manchuria. Always, 
China has absorbed her conquerors. If 
the Japanese stay in Manchuria, China 
will absorb them. The Chinese are too 
thrifty, too sturdy, to permit a foreign 
people to compete side by side with 
them. Peacefully but surely, in my 
opinion, they will absorb all foreign 
elements in Manchuria. And, resistless 
as the ocean, they will spread into 


hoot throu 
i gh th 
is Peking gate, r 


About China 


A short novel of 


Day Co., sales agents). 
modern youth in China, 

YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANG- 
TSE, by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, (Win- 
ston). Another adventurous story of 


modern China. 

IN THE LAND OF THE LAUGH- 
ING BUDDHA, by Upton Close, (Put- 
nam). A wild and thrilling yarn of ad- 
venture in the interior of China, based at 
least in part on the author’s own ex- 


ee D ROAD IN CHINA 
LONG OL . 

Re itech Warner, (Doubleday-Doran), 
The exciting personal narrative of adven- 
encountered in archaeological in- 

i stern China. 


in trans qu 
idea of the original expression, 


THE DREAM OF THE RED 


Chi-chen Wang, 
CHAMBER translated by teed ome 


(Doubleday Doran) ci se novel dealing 
tit as a, famors ung people in a large 
with) Ee hold of the old style. 

the conflict be- 
CHING. ag ee by Chih Meng, 
a semi-official statement of 
apanese invasion of hina’s 
Jap looks to China, written 
f the China Institute in 
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YOU'D BE HEALTHIER 


—if you played g 


\ 


od 


naked in the sun 


Build strong bones—sound teeth 
with Sunshine Vitamin D 


supplied by this delicious food-drink 


‘ps are only a few months during 
the year when you can get into a 
bathing suit and play almost naked in 
the sun. Those are the days when your 
body is tanned—when you're full of 
strength — bubbling over with energy. 


But when you stay indoors the bene- 
ficial rays of the sun cannot reach you 
because of windows, walls and roof. 
The clothes you wear are also a barrier 
whether you are outdoors or 
indoors. Result—your energy 
lags, your strength and pep 
tend to disappear. 

Now what is there about 
Summer Sunshine that makes 
you feel so wonderful? What 
is there in the rays of the sun 
that gives your body that ting- 
ling, “it’s- great-to-be-alive”’ 
feeling? 

Science explains theanswer. 
In the rays of the sun there is a power- 
ful force—sunshine develops Vitamin 
D—which helps to build strong bones, 
sound teeth and sturdy bodies. And 
Science goes one step further—it has 
been able to harness this great force, 
Vitamin D, and put it into a delicious, 


Cocomalt io 0 scientific Ry 
crose, skim milk, select COR, 
tract. flavoring and added Sunshine 


GROWING THINGS NEED 
SUNSHINE—-EVERY 
GROWING CHILD NEEDS 
SUNSHINE VITAMIN D 


nourishing food-drink called Cocomalt. 


- The way to sturdy development 
Now you can have Vitamin D benefits 
ofsummersunshine—a/l year round. NOW 
you can secure the Sunshine Vitamin D 
your body requires, from Cocomalt, the 
tempting chocolate flavor food-drink. 
Made as directed, Cocomalt almost doubles 
the food-energy value of a glass of milk. 
It is rich in food calcium, food phos- 
phorus, carbohydrates and 
proteins—elements which 
you MUST HAVE for sturdy 
growth. 


Special trial offer 
Cocomalt has a delicious chocolate 
flavor. It is easy to mix with milk 
HOT or COLD. It is sold at all 
groceryandleading drugstores. For 
trial can, send coupon and 10c (to 
cover cost of packing and mailing). 

Cocomalt comes in powder form 
only—never in liquid or syrup. To 
be sure that you receive essential food elements 
you need for strong, sturdy growth, insist on 
Cocomalt. It is accepted by the 
American Medical Association 
Committee on Foods and licensed 
by the Wisconsin University 
Alumni Research Foundation, 
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HERE are two kinds of outboard motors. 

The older kind has two opposed cylin- 

ders that fire simultaneously. The im- 
proved type is entirely different. Its cylinders 
are parallel and fire alternately. Two impulses 
per revolution as in a 4-cylinder car give a flow 
of power that is practically 100% smoother 
than you get with one impulse. 

Moreover, alternate firing makes Starting 
‘ easier. You pull against the compression of 
one cylinder only—and the ignition spark is intensified, 

This improved type of motor costs a little more, to be sure. But thirty days 
after owning one you'll be the happiest mortal on earth that you've got its 
silken smoothness, its easier starting, its greater quiet, and its longer life. 
These are the things you'll enjoy when your boat struts its stuff on the water 
—not the little you “saved” when you bought. And remember Johnson’s alter- 
nate firing twins— Models A and K—have such other outstanding develop- 
ments as Synchro-Control, Full Pivot Steering, Integral Rotary Valve, Shock 
Absorber Drive, Underwater Exhaust and Sight Gas Gauge — everything you 
want in an outboard! 

JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 900 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III, 
Canadian Johnson Motor Company, Ltd., Peterboro, Canada, 
Write for your copy of the 1933 SEA-HORSE Handy Chart with 
complete specifications on the 7 great motors in the Johnson line 


— both simultaneous and alternate firing types —a model for 
every outboard purpose. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 


®. Korie 


Ce o/ £42 your towre 
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OTTLED Carbonated Beverages 

are a palatable and effective 
form for “refueling” when youren- || 
ergy supply is at ebb, says Dr. 
Donald A. Laird, Director, Colgate 
University Psychological Labora- 
tory .... They restore work power 
and relieve muscular tension. 


SEA-HORSE Model A-65 


Handy Chart 


{ 


Ui 


Dr. Laird’s statement is based on 
six years of experimenting to find 
the effect of certain foods and 
beverages on work power and per- 
sonality. 
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eas Siberia, too. There is no stop 
pi em. Let us hope that Rus 
an aan will accept their expansion 
peacefully and understandingly. 

Three days later we stood on the 
deck of the P & O steamship Comorin, 
headed down the Whangpoo. Ga 
Shanghai, with its American-type build- 
ings, its teeming harbor, its battleships 


Hours—Count ’Em 


Hs much time do you waste? Two 
hours a day? In a year, two hours 
a day amount to 730 hours, or more 
than eighty working days! If you want 
to have a little fun, sit down and figure 
what you could do with that time. You 
could, for a starter, read 20 books on 
some subject in which you're interested, 
and still have time left in which to dis- 
cuss those books with others. You could 
ground yourself in any of the sciences, 
become familiar with a fascinating 
period of history, or improve your skill 
at many things! Precious hours, those 
wasted ones! 


—_——___ 


Land Ahoy! 


OW’D you like to travel three miles 
in a high sea, riding a keg? That 
was the experience of Leslie D. Smith, 
marine, when his ship sank in Cuban 
waters in 1917. He arrived safely 
ashore, dressed himself in a suit of 


(To be concluded July numbe 
of THe AMERICAN 


Im leaves while he dried out his 
totes, and then walked 27 m 
the nearest town. 


Take a Look at Yourself 


HOM do you admire? A philoso- 

pher once said: “We become 
that we admire.” So, if you wa: it to 
get a good picture of yourself — you 
general character and habits and way 
of thinking—take a careful look at the 
older friend you most admire. The 
chances are you'll imitate him in mo re 
ways than one! 


————_ 


Make Your Own Cushion 


ANT an improvised cushion to sit 
WV on during that baseball game? 
Then buy an 11 by 14 in. Manila en- 
velope—you can get one at most office 
supply stores—and stuff it with ex- 
celsior. If you need some cash, try 
making up a hundred of these cushions 
and selling them for 15 cents apiece. 


Enter the 1933 Model Airplane Contest 


OOD news for model airplane fans! 
The official national model air- 
plane contests will be held in New York 
City, June 27-28, under the auspices of 
the Universal Model Airplane News. 
Six contests, approved by the National 
Aeronautic Association, will be held— 
indoor and outdoor fuselage contests, an 
international outdoor fuselage contest, 
the Mulvihill outdoor, indoor duration, 


| and exhibition scale model. Contestants 


will have a chance to win 78 trophies 
and medals. 
Contest officials promise first - rate 


conditions for the meet. The indoor 
duration contest will be held in the 
great armory of the 258th Field Artil- 
lery Regiment, a building 600 feet long 
and 300 feet wide, with a clear vertical 
space of 106 feet. Outdoor flying will 
be held at historic Roosevelt Field on 
Long Island. 

For entry blanks and complete in- 
formation, write the Gontest Director, 
Universal Model Airplane News, Room 
1201, 125 West 45th St., New York 


City. Enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope. 


Idea by. Arthur E. Lee, Pomona, California 


LUTO, driver of the Good Reading Coach, wants to know what stories and 
P articles in this issue pull the hardest. Select the four you like best, write the 
titles in order above, and mail the ballot to the Best Reading Editor, The Ameri- 
can Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. Your ballots help the editor to 


select the kind of stories you like best! 


Your Name 
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wand that jackass,” said the y 
Bring to the policeman, “tried 
P “That will do, said the judge, 
- not @ place for in- 
myiting officers of the 


itness, 


“this court 


Ww: r 
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: no harm in 
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How IT TURNED OUT 


She was a most pre- 
cise person, and she 
decided that if she 
could prevent it no 
one would nickname 
any of her sons. So 
she named the first 
one William, well 
;nowing that he 
might be called Will 
or Willie for a time. 
The second she named 
Wilmont, the third Wilbur, the fourth 
Wilfrid, and the fifth Willis. Then she sat 
hack contented in the thought that people 
would have to call them by their real 
names. So they were called Bill, Chuck, 
Skinny, Tubby, and Buddy. 


GRAHAM 
HUNTER 


“Now son, 


THE FORGOTTEN MAN 

Professor: “Dear me, this is very dis 
tressing.” 

Daughter: ‘““What t, Dad?” 

Professor: “I gav pupil a_ special 
course in men } trai Now he has 
forgotten to pay me, and try as I will I 
can't remember hi 

BorRROW PLEASURI 

Roommate A Wl Roomie? 
Bought a saxophor 

Roommate B: “N borrowed it 
from the guy next d 

A: “What for, fevver ike! You can’t 
play it.” 

B: “Neither can | while I’ve got ite 

It HAD To BE Goo 
an excuse for 


Freshman: “I didn’t bring 
being out yesterday u 
busy to write one t) 


» Ma was too 


Teacher: “Why didn’t you get your father 
to write one?” 
Freshman; “Aw, he’s no good at making 


excuses. Ma catches him every time, and 
you're smarter’n Ma.” 


THis Hurts! 


“My work,” remarked the dentist, “is so 
Painless that my patients often fall asleep 
mm the chair while I’m operating.” 

‘M-m-m, indeed!” said the rival. “They 


faintly resemble my patients, who nearly 
all insist on having their pictures taken 
While I'm at work so that the camera will 
fatch the expression of delight on their 
aces,” 


No CHance FOR DEBATE 


“nr: - 9” 
«Did you make the debating team - 


Wa ee, rh-th-they s-S-Sal L ¥W¥- 
Snt t-t-tall enough.” 


by this is going to hurt me 
as much as it does you!” 


To G 
“The thing for y 
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to the ith gol to do,” sai 
thinking sabre frazzled Mery ie we tee 
in your wow yourself and bury yourself 
“G yee youre 
Osh!” retur 
4 concrete mivene the patient, “And me 


es 


DEVASTATING Depu 
Sherlock: “A} 
She : 1 Wat 
bh your winte m 
Watson: “Marve] 


CTION 
n! I see you are still 
Y underwear,” 
How on 
> “Sim 
have forgotten 


ee 


: Wortu tue Risk 
the"haaece submitting, Jones had tackled 
from him ; ‘ani had taken his gun away 

» and had turned him over to the 


7 Police. A reporter in- 


terviewed him. 

I “T suppose,” he 
Said, “that the reason 
you resisted was that 
you had a large sum 
of money with you.” 

“No,” Jones said, “I 
figured that he had.” 


HE QUALIFIED 


The country mini- 
ster ended his sermon 
and then announced 
he would like all the 
Board to remain af- 
ter the service a few 
x minutes. A stranger 
in the village made 
his way to the front 
pew and seated him- 
self with the deacons 
and elders. The mini- 
Ster approached him. 

“My dear sir,” he 
said hesitatingly, 
“perhaps you misun- 
derstood. I asked 
that only the Board remain.” 

; “That includes me,” said the stranger. 
“T certainly was never more bored in all 
my life.” 


TALES OF WoE 


Soph: “Why is a crack in a chair bottom 
like a traffic policeman?” 
Sophess: “I couldn’t say.” 
Soph: “They'll both pinch you if you 
Riss 


don’t park right. 


THE FRIEND OF MAN 


‘ P ° y | 
Jack: “What is the noblest kind of dog? 


Jill: “I give up.” 

Jack: “The hot dog. 
bite the hand that feeds it; it 
hand that bites it.” 


It not only doesn’t 
feeds the 


Or A Wic, Wac! 


Nurtz: “I know a place where men don’t 
wear anything but hats.” 

Kurtz: “Gwan, where?” 

Nurtz: “On their heads.” 


WASTING His TALENT 


Business Man: “What do you do with all 
these pictures you paint?” 

Artist of the Modern School: “I sell 
them, sir.” 

Business Man: “Well, name your figure 
and report Monday. I’ve been looking for 
a salesman like you for years. 


PAINFUL REMINDERS 


Friend (consolingly): “Never mind, old 
fellow. You'll forget all about her in a few 
nths and be happy again.” 
m Jilted: “Oh no I won't. I’ve bought her 
too many things on the installment plan.’ 


ELEPHANTS EAT *Em, Too 


- &t -ou believe that man descended 
Sara: “Do you nee 


the monkey 
rl: J couldn’t say, but I know a man 


who’s sure of it.” 

Sara: “Who? : 

Bill: “The chap who sweeps UP the pea- 
nut shucks after a ball game. 
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‘to the Chippewas 
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“PTAKAIAMAGAD” is a long word 
in the Chippewa language. 


But in English, it means the four 
letter word cool. 

The Chippewa Indian you see 
in the picture above is blowing 
smoke through the new Goodrich 
Shoe to show you how cool it is. 


When Chief Long Lance helped 

re-design the Goodrich Sport Shoe 

| several years ago, he told us how 

important it is to keep your feet 

cool and comfortable. So now we 

offer the new upper that scienti- 
fically ventilates* the shoe. 


These tiny spaces permit air to 
circulate around the feet and keep 
them cool, The circulation of air 


(Goodrich 
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also allows perspiration to evap- 
orate more rapidly. The famous 
Hygeen Insole prevents excessive 
perspiration odor. 


And many of the new Goodrich 
Shoes are made by the patented 
XTRULOCK process—a seamless 
construction that prevents chafed 
feet and undue wear on your socks. 


Washable, too, in ordinary soap 
and water, because there is no arti- 
ficial stiffening to wash out and 
leave the canvas limp! 


For cool feet on hot days insist 
on Goodrich Sport Shoes with the 
ventilated uppers. 


*Pat. 
applied 
or. 


The Chief Long Lance Shoe 
withthe new Ventilated* Upper 
and the famous Hygeea Insole, 


Ady. Copr. B. F. Goodrich Footweer Corp., 1903 


B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of (check one): 
(1 Goodrich Archery Book [J Indian Sign Language Book 


Health to the Winne 
Prizes Go to These Essay-Writers in World’s 


Fy crane Some eiine tn Ootcies ing those beverages ja renewed 
i al ale, root beer, lemon sour, energy due to the immediate ab- 
t your favorite soft drink sorption of invert ft which requires 


happens to be—to Hugh Forster, 17, of no digestion. We feel better because 
Evansville, Indiana. Porster’s , Wwe really are better. 

printed on this pare, won first place in In behalf of food sanitation, an 
the contest condu by The American official in another effervescing drop 
Poy and the American Bottlers of Car- states that conditions in bottling planta 


bonated Beverages. are better than the laws require. 

For the best essay on the subject, Products are ultra-pure because the 
“Why 1 Drink Bottled Carbonated Bev- carbonating process itself expels germs, in—to overcome the effects of losing all 
erages,” Forster may choose either a while hermetic sealing keeps them out this sleep—got to hustle tomorrow if 
week at the Century of Progress Expo- and also confines the ealthful gas. I'm going to hold down the initial ag 


sition at Chicago, with all expenses paid I'm letting valuable bubbles escape! this year. - 
from his home and back again, or $200 Here’s sending them where they belong. G’night. And don’t forget! “Not 
in cash. Tired? Not after imbibing this “in- only good but—” Well, you know the 


And here's another toast—this one to stant-starting, lightning pick-up, high- rest. 


YOU want speed and ret 
in a pitcher or a rifle car. 


tiidge—but control (accuracy) j 

nome tage ena = the other 25 winners whose essays test” beverage! Forward, to a longer, Third Prize, $50—Rawson K. Moore 

A hb ‘ earned them cash prizes! They gave livelier life! (16), Traverse City, Mich. 

ts the outstanding fea-|/ Forster a stiff race, writing eloquently Fourth Prise, $26 e 

ture © Kleanbore cartridges. || of the joys of downing cool swallows of Second Prize—$100 in Cash (is), New ai an a . Brown 

Remi h ammunition holds] ice-cold bottled carbonated drinks on Fifth j y A. 
practically all rifie-sshooting records. A} | blazing summer days and citing pages Why I Drink Bottled Carbonated (20) wiiut: Lampson 
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(Continued 
ruff voice halted Phil a 
Fipawe were flung into hig when’ 
a. A few yards along, another yn r- 
pped him, and the sandbags ce 
red to take their place j; 
Ong wall. On and on he y 
eelbarrow being loaded ang 
jntervals. Occasionally 
. er Bere niite ce 
0 iling lines of m 
he toiling en, naked 
Et and barefooted, climbed 
wed floundered back like g 
jumns of ants. And next to the river 
¢ @ levee men worked Ceaselessly at 
jacing the sandbags. Phil knew that 
p n after being water-soakeq 


v 
pags became as hard he sand- 


as concrete, The 
wall would stand, provid 
a4 stood beneath it. ed the 


A whistle cut sharply 
avy air. “Sand boil!” 
anil grabbed one of his 
BS pping and sliding beside half-naked 
eosin men, hurried to the scene, 
A thin pencil of water was shooting 
ward near the base of the levee. 
uPrtly it grew bigger! Phi)’. breath 
squght. How could such a peril be met? 
But these men knew what to do. 
wBox it in,” came Joe Territt’s curt 
emmand. “Make it snappy!” 
Sandbags were hurriedly Placed in a 
qquare about the spurting water. 


he met 


to the 
Upward 
many 


through the 
came the ery, 
Sandbags and, 


Phil 
put in his, and his fellow runners 
jammed theirs into the rapidly rising 


sandbag box. Edges were tucked to- 

ther so that no water escaped, though 
sUTOBe swiftly within the barrier. Soon 
the box walls were five or six feet high. 
Joe Territt examined them closely and 
ran his hand and arm deep into the 


ool. 

#Ajl right—she’s balanced,” he said. 
“Get back on the levee.” 

Major Markley came into the group 


and eyed the boxed-in sand boil. “All 
right, Joe?” he asked. 
“Yes, Major,” Joe answered. “We’re 


not getting many boils so far, and that’s 
a good sign.” 

“Yes,” Markley agreed. “But we're 
getting a terrible lot of water,” he 
added, his low voice tightening. “]’l] 
be glad to see that crest go by. We're 
taking a pounding up there on top. 
And I can feel a storm coming.” 


HIL realized that though the 
steady, fine rain had ceased there 
had come a sudden warmth 
sive stillness. Far dow1 
river, streaks of |i 
through heavy clouds. 


, an oppres- 
the murky 
ghtning played 

Joe Territt eyed 


them. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “there’s going to 
be a blow. But maybe it’ll set toward 
the west. Wonder how they’re getting 
along over in Missouri.” 


“I don’t know. 
for several hours. 
Dorena holds.” 

As Markley started back, he noticed 
Phil. “How are you doing, he 
asked. “Like the job?” 

“Not very much,” Phil confessed. 
“But I’m glad to help if it does any 
good,” 

“Any labor helps,” the major said 
quietly, and passed on. 

Neither one of them had mentioned 
trucks, though Phil knew that the ach- 
Ing hope of the fleet from Winston 
pared in the major’s mind as it did in 
is, 

Four more times within the next half 
our Phil heard the shrill whistle that 
told of sand boils, and each time helped 
the Straining men to box in the spurt- 
Ing water, 

He glanced at his watch. Almost ten 
Sclock! Big Jim ought to have the 
trucks here by this time if he were 
bringing them at all. No trucks, how- 
er, And no chance to set down any 


The w 
Hops 


ire’s been down 
their levee at 


9) 
son: 
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ee 


eadlines 


Neots though deadline 
Wes o'clock, was 
. ell—the Mississippi 
& deadlines tonight. i 
ict © was, pushing a wheel- 
he A ae plank road, 
© the ground on one 
the maddened river on the other, 
More sandbags! Crawl- 
nen who came clawing 
& mud from the bot- 
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ore climbing men 

n 

ant cnet more clutching hands 

‘ie Blanks fee Moved slowly along | 

tine. “Sin exhausting, ominous rou- 
Lightnin 

der that 


never come? Sure] Bi 
after the district ahs 
VeUr a. 
Phil tramped on doggedly. 

Age north end of the levee Mark- 
aS y stopped him. He indicated the 
zauge in the levee wall—a_ white- 
Painted pole with black figures. 

. he’s rising fast now,” he said slow- 
ye ‘W ere nearing the crest.” 
_It’s coming over the levee now,” Phil 
Said slowly. 

“Yes. We can’t 

x t get the sandbags up 

fast enough.” His face was tortured. 
If only those 


» trucks—” he broke off 
sharply, Staring toward the road. | 


“What's that?” 
ete near began to pound as he 
along th t eean lights ofa er 78Cne 

18 ‘he road. Big Jim? Big Jim 
bringing news? 

“Maybe it’s word ab 

he said huskily. 
The car stopped below them, and two | 
figures came climbing up the incline. | 
au unconsciously held his breath. Was 
lt— 

It was Big Jim—and he had the dis- 
trict engineer with him! 

Verity barely nodded to the reporter, | 
and introduced the district engineer to | 
Major Markley. 

“The trucks are at the filling depot 
taking on sandbags,” the engineer said. 
“They’ll be coming through in a few 
minutes.” 

With suddenly glowing eyes, Markley 
sent a stentorian call through the 
night: 

“Everybody out! More trucks, more 
sandbags coming in!” 

As sleeping figures came to quick life, 
Phil saw the gleaming lights of the | 
ten highway trucks roaring down the 
road—and then a heavy hand fell on 
his shoulder. 

“Guess that shows you what a news- 
paper man can do in a jam,” Big Jim 
rumbled with biting irony. “How do 
you like it, kid?” 

Phil went scarlet. 
try to rub it in. He knew he’d been too 
fresh. But hadn’t he been right? 

“T like it fine,” he flung back defiant- 


Sig Jim had got 
engineer again. And 


out the trucks,” | 


Big Jim needn’t 


ly, and turned again to his wheelbar- | 


row—anyhow, now there was a chance 
of holding the levee! 
There was new life in the slaving, 
toiling men as Phil pushed his wheel- 
barrow along the planks this time. 
Steadily the long line of trucks came 
and went, and swiftly the sandbag wall 
rose to meet and turn the river back. 
Sand boils continued to come and were 
apne the south the storm still 
red, moving closer. 
bere a Frain at Markley’s sta- 
tion. The major was talking to Big 
Jim, and Phil saw them glancing up- 
ward at the scudding clouds. 
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Even if a tire makes swell marks in the mud it’s not much of a tire if 
it creeps on the rim and pulls valves out by the roots. 


In other words, look at the rim side of a tire as well as its tread. Ona 
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the tire stays put for keeps. Which is just one of the more-for-your- 
money features built into U. S. Giant Chains at no extra cost to you. 


Get all four of these features 
in the bike tire you buy... 


Construction... three strong plies all the 
way around (not just 2 plies and a breaker 


strip)—deep, buttressed tread of toughest 
crude rubber known. 
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In addition to the U. S. 
Giant Chain Tread, U. S. 
Makes the U.S. Nonpareil 
Thornproof and U. S. 
Overland — a tire for 


e Q : r any bike or any allow- 
Rim Grip... flannel strip makes possible ” ’ 
grip that prevents creeping, eliminates sep- 


aration of tire from rim. (On all U. S. tires.) 


Non-skid Tread... specially designed 


to give greater non-skid safety under all rid- 
ing conditions. 
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Appearance... sidewallsare permanently 


white, treads permanently black —tire always 
new-looking. 


Every one of these features means more 
miles —less trouble —more for your money! 
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: ie the well-dressed 


Indian will wear 


EverywHeEre the Indian went, he 
walked. His easy, quiet stride depended 
on comfortable footing. He got it. He 
wore moccasins! 


You should wear moccasins. Wear 
them for school. For sport. Everywhere. 
Bass makes all kinds of smart shoes that 
are moccasins, with sturdy soles added. 


Feel the comfort in Bass moccasin- 
shoes. One soft curve of leather extends 
all the way under the foot—like a ham- 
mock. No hard flat innersole to buckle 
and curl. Write for the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. We'll send you a 
free catalog, too. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins, but are not. Ask for BASS. 


Both are Bass Moccasins 


G. H. BASS &€ COMPANY 


64 Main St. 


QUICK EASY 
SHINES 
FOR LESS 
MONEY! |, 


Wilton, Me. 


If you want to look your best, your shoes 
must always be neatly polished. Here’s 
how to get the best shine you ever had 
and save money, too. The coupon below 
will bring you a handy Shoe Shine Kit 
containing a real bristle dauber, a genu- 
ine Jamb’s wool polisher and a big tin of 
high-grade paste polish. The kit is worth 
50¢, but 25¢ is our special offer. 

Remember, good polish makes shoes 
look better and it preserves the leather, 
making them wear longer, too. For most 
shoes use paste polish, but for kid shoes 
try Bixby’s Liquids. Don’t turn this page 
until you clip the coupon! 
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“We're getting too many sand boils,” 
Markley ‘said slowly. “And it looks as 
if the storm’s blowing our way!” 

Big Jim only grunted, and Phil went 


on. 

Before he reached the south end of 
the mile-long stretch, the storm broke. 
There was a sudden patter of heavy 
raindrops, a reverberating roll of 
thunder, and the skies seemed split 
open by glaring lightning flashes. Then 
rain fell in blinding sheets. Phil 
struggled along, past cowering, half- 
naked negroes who still clawed their 
way upward and back, working in a 
frenzy of desperation. 

Phil turned and headed back toward 
the north end of the levee with the 
storm in full fury. The wind was now 
whipping around, away from the dis- 
tant Missouri levee, where other hun- 
dreds of men fought frenziedly—reliev- 
ing that side only to drive disaster 
down on this! 

As Phil hurried along, the water at 
the top of the levee slapped resentfully 
against the massed sandbags. The toil- 
ing levee men seemed near despair. 
They moved more slowly and constant- 
ly eyed the river. 

Major Markley and Big Jim were at 
the gauge when Phil turned near them. 

“Two more inches,” the major called 
softly. His eyes, too, watched the rest- 
less river; and as Phil started back, 
he motioned for him to remain. 

“‘Stay here, Carter,’’ Big Jim 
rumbled. 

The weary, drenched reporter sat 
down heavily on his wheelbarrow. Were 
they nearing the end? What would it 
be? Had the crest of the flood passed? 
Or would it come down upon them any 
minute now? 


“Sounds pretty fishy,’ agreed Ren- 
frew. ‘“Let’s see what Ralston has to 
say.” 

In his cell at the Dawson jail, Barry 
waited, his face set. 

“T’ve been thinking over this busi- 
ness,” he said. “I think I can help you 
find the real murderer.” 

“You understand,’ said Renfrew, 
“that anything you say may be used 
against you?” 

“Yes. But this isn’t about me. It’s 


about Spike Gallion. Last fall I dis- 
covered that after all Dan had done for 
Spike, he was stealing Dan’s money 
right under his nose. Then, while I 
was thinking out what to do about it, 
one morning in Barney’s Pool Parlor 
I heard Spike telling a lot of dirty lies 
about Dan—and I lost my temper and 
followed Spike out and swarmed over 
him. That’s why I went to jail.” 

“Why didn’t you explain that to the 
magistrate?” 

“T didn’t want to bring out the filthy 
gossip Gallion had told about Dan. 
People remember that kind of thing 
even if it ain’t true.” 

“T hope what you’re saying is true,” 
Renfrew said. 

“It is,” Barry maintained heavily. 
“But what I want to tell you is this. 
Dan came to see me in jail—and I told 
him about why I’d jumped Spike. So 
he had a row with Spike and I guess 
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chased him out of the country. Well, 
I heard after I got out of jail that 
Spike had sworn he’d get even with 
Dan. Gedge Harrison heard him say 
it, and Dominic Tirossi.” 

“T know,” said Staires. 
me that.” 

“Then you'll check up on Spike?” de- 
manded Barry. 

Staires nodded. “Yes. We're check- 
ing on him,” he said. “Now if you 
want to look over those effects by day- 
light, Major Renfrew, we’d better be 
at it.” 

They took kindly leave of Barry, but 


“They told 
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He gazed up the river. Oddly, he 
visioned the crest as something tha’ 
could be seen—a great, racing wall o 
foaming water pounding down to flat- 
ten out the walls that defied the river. 

Throbbing moments dragged along as 
he waited there with Markley and Big 
Jim. Waited in a silence broken only 
by the rumble of the thunder, the howl 
of the wind, and the ominous roar of 
the river. Was that roar rising? 

The other two watched the gauge. 
Their faces seemed frozen. Minute 
after minute rolled by, each an eternity 
of menace, filled with that endless roar. 
Then— 

“She’s holding!” Markley broke out 
hoarsely. 

Silence again—and the roar. At last 
Big Jim’s pent-up rumble: 

“Falling! I tell you she’s falling!” 

And Markley’s voice jerked: “I think 
the crest’s gone by!” 

“You mean we're safe?” Phil asked 
dazedly. 

Markley nodded. “Barring some un- 
foreseen collapse here within the next 
two hours, we’re safe. And now the 
Missouri side is safe too. We’ll keep 
up our inspection, of course, but no 
more sandbagging.” 

“What next?” demanded Phil. He 
tingled with life again—and the News 
deadline was near! 

Markley smiled. “You’re through, 
son,” he said. “You didn’t get the story 
of a levee break here—but those trucks 
surely prevented one.” 

Joe Territt came plunging up with a 
question, and Markley turned to talk 
with him. Phil became aware that Big 
Jim was eying him with an ironical 
grin, and once more he turned hot with 
recollection. 


outside Staires immediately voiced his 
unbelief. 

“That’s a good story,” he said. “But 
it won’t hold water. We’ve checked on 
Gallion. Coreall was murdered in May, 
and Gallion’s been a prisoner in the 
White Horse jail for petty larceny 
ever since March seventeenth.” 

“But if that boy’s story about Core- 
all’s giving him his private papers to 
keep for him is true,” Renfrew said, “it 
would seem as if Coreall were in fear 
of something’s happening to him.” 

Back at the barracks Staires laid out 
on a table the clothing that had been 
found upon the body, and also an odd 
assortment of articles. Renfrew ex- 
amined the clothing reflectively. It con- 
sisted of two suits of heavy woolen un- 
derwear, a pair of thick woolen trous- 
ers, a Mackinaw shirt, high moccasins, 
and woolen stockings. Renfrew frowned, 
deep in thought. 

“Funny clothing for a man to be 
wearing in May, isn’t it?” he remarked. 

“T thought so when we pulled in the 
body. He was certainly dressed for 
cold weather.” 

“Yes.” Renfrew’s tone was preoccu- 
pied. ‘“Let’s have a look at the wrap- 
pings.” 

He turned to the queer articles 
Staires had placed beside the clothing. 
They consisted of five long sticks and 
a coil of rawhide. Renfrew first ex- 
amined the sticks, whittling at their 
bark-covered surfaces with his pocket 
knife. They were sticks that had been 
cut from saplings. Each was about five 
feet long and they varied in thickness. 

“This,” said Renfrew, picking up one, 
“is pine. And this—” he picked up an- 
other—“‘is balm of Gilead. That makes 
it rather interesting, doesn’t it?” 

“I don’t think I see what you mean,” 
Staires confessed. 

“Well, you tell me that the body was 
trussed up in these sticks. They were 
laid lengthwise about the body and 
lashed around with this rawhide.” 


T= Twas ap, rett 


a eed Big 


mad for a minute. Then 
I needed stirring up, kid.” 
And suddenly Phil realize 
Big Jim’s irony had been for 
With a great sigh of relief 
“How did you get the trucks 
you locate the commissioner?” va 
“No, I argued them out of Randolph, 
the district engineer. It’ll be all right 
with the commjssioner, I know.” 
“But how did you get the engineer 
to see reason?” 
Verity chuckled. “The rough draft 
of my argument’s still in my pocket, I 
think. Yes, here it is.” He drew out a 
crumpled sheet of copy paper. “I just 
laid this down before Randolph and 
asked how he’d like to see these facts 
spread in smashing headlines across the 
News if the levee went out tonight.” 
Phil smoothed out the sheet and read 
what Verity’s emphatic pencil had 
dashed down: 
State trucks refused, levee gone; 90,- 
000 cotton acres flooded while highway 
department fleet lies idle at Randolph’s 
orders; Markley, levee chief, declares 
district engineer could have saved Reel- 
foot area. 
As Phil read, his mouth twitched with 
amused comprehension. No wonder Big 
Jim had won. He had shown the safety- 
seeking district engineer that there was 
more danger in dodging his duty than 
in doing it. It took Big Jim to handle 
a situation! He looked up to give his 
chief a grin that was a glowing tribute.. 
“You’re a newspaper man!” he 
blurted. 
“Yeah?” Big Jim grinned back. 
“Then that makes two of us, kid.” 


The Time Element (Continued from page 5) 


“That’s it. Queer way to tie a man 


up. 

“Yes. And wouldn’t you say that the 
murderer undoubtedly cut these sap- 
lings for his purpose as they stood at 
hand? I mean he probably took what- 
ever stood near him, didn’t he?” 

Staires nodded. 

“All right. One sapling is balm of 
Gilead and another one is pine. Both 
those trees grow well away from the 
water and aren’t often found in the 
same spot. Of the other three sticks, 
two are willow and one is of alder, both 
of which hug the water.” 

“If you mean that up the Sourdough 
all these shrubs grow pretty close to- 
gether,” said Menzies, “you’re mistaken. 

I don’t remember seeing willow and 
pine together anywhere along the 
river.” 

“Yes,” said Renfrew. “That’s what 
I thought. I wish you’d tell me some- 
thing more about the Sourdough. What 
would you say the chances are that a 
body, thrown into the Sourdough near 
Coreall’s cabin, would float down to the 
Yukon in as good condition as this 
one?” ; 

“I’d say it wasn’t possible,” Menzies 
reflected. 

“Good!” cried Renfrew, in obviously 
rising excitement. “Now, Staires, can 
you tell me where Gallion was from the 
time he left the hospital in the winter 
to the time he was arrested at White 
Horse in March?” 

“Yes,” said Staires. “He was trap- f 
ping up around Thistle Creek, on the 
Yukon.” 

“Thistle Creek, eh? That’s interest- 
ing. Now tell me, would you say that 
this rawhide was Indian cured or @ 
factory job?” 

Staires examined the rawhide 
had been used in trussing up the bods 

“Factory,” he said. + 

“We must have the marks of 


knife on it magnified, and the wife 
marks on these saplings, too, Menz 
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rderer: 
4 moe” said Renfrew, and abrupt- 
walked away: . 
next morning Renfrew and Men. 
B:.s departed in the airplane for the 
| Br yerness. Late in the afternoon the 
Ww che returned With Menzies anq 


er, 
sPigenftew had me drop him at Thistle 
,” explained the pilot to Staires 

to pick him up there tomorrow.” 
enzies carried several fragments of 
sgood cut from the floor and wall of the 
yin. ‘The dark stains upon them were 

- analyzed at the hospital. 

“fe asked me to remind you about 
the magnified photozraphs of the knife 

ks,” Menzies told Staires. 

wThey'll be ready in the morning,” 
Sid Staires. “And when you see Ren- 

w tomorrow,” he grinned to Spicer, 
ial him he cheered up Ralston plenty.” 

“what do you mean?” demanded 
Menzies. : : 

Staires grinned more widely. “The 
id told me today that if you and I to- 

ther had half Renfrew’s brains we'd 
have had the real murderer two months 

_ He sounded fighting innocent, and 
] moved back.” 

Menzies chuckled. Then he reflected: 
‘Renfrew must have a hunch the kid’s 
jnnocent. Hope he works it out all 
right.” 


HEN Renfrew returned the next 
Wiss, he brought with him several 
peculiar exhibits not least among which 
were Jonas Spelt and a huge dog with a 
shaggy yellow coat and an effusive 
friendliness. 


“Recognize him?” laughed Renfrew, 
as the yellow dog nearly upset Staires 
with his affectionate greeting. 

“Syre, He’s one of Coreall’s dogs. 
Where'd you get him?” 

“Hear that, Jonas?” Renfrew turned 


to the withered, gray-bearded little man 
who had stepped from the plane with 

m. 

“Tt’s a lie!” shrilled the little man. 
“That dog’s mine. I got him off Spike 
Gallion.” 

“How’s that?” cried Staires. “Gallion 
gave you this dog?” 

“No. He threw him out, and I saved 
him! The dog got caught in a trap 
and Spike turned him loose. He’d ’a 
died cruel if I hadn’t took him in.” 

“You see,” explained Renfrew, “that 
Was in late February. Gallion was 
trapping from a shack near Jonas’s 
cabin. Spike didn’t have anything but 
his traps and some grub, but in Febru- 
ary he came back from a journey with 
@ loaded sled and a dog team. This 
Was one of the dogs. Jonas didn’t see 
Much of Spike after that. Too scared 
of him, weren’t you, Jonas?” oa 

“T was,” shrilled Jonas. “And I ain’t 
too proud to say so. Spike’s tough an 
eruel. I went down to his shack after 
© came back and there he was packing 
own snow in a crevice between the 

ukon ice and the bank. Them crevices 
get plumb deep, and I said to Spike, 

ou ain’t takin’ chances to fall in,’ I 
Says, ‘air ye?’ An’ he turned on me 
and bellers, ‘You light out, an’ keep 
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“Tt looks at Galli Inous stains. 
Coreall’s cabin, al zallion had looted 
“But I can’ n, all right,” said Staires. 

: can't understand how. He’s cer- 
tainly been in jail since March, and 
Coreall wasn’t killed til” 

He was killed by Gallion at his cabin 
on the Sourdough in February,” said 
Renfrew. “Gallion wrapped the body 
in this canvas sled cover and brought 
it to his shack near the Yukon. He 
planned to have the body float down 
when the thaw came—as if Coreall had 
been accidentally drowned and his head 
crushed on the rocks.” 

put the condition of the body—” 

Using Coreall’s own dogs, he brought 
the body to his shack. There he cut 
these saplings, trussed up the body, and 
shoved it down in the crevice. With 
snow packed down upon it, he was able 
to keep it in cold storage until spring. 
Unfortunately he was jailed at White 
Horse and so couldn’t remove the truss- 
ing and the winter clothing—and those 
oddities set me to thinking.” 

“My golly,” moaned Staires, “why 
didn’t I think of it myself?” 

“You were under the disadvantage of 
believing that Ralston committed the 
crime. I felt that he hadn’t. I believed 
his story and so I just put myself in 
Gallion’s shoes and set out to find the 
stumps of the saplings and the place he 
used for cold storage. I’m willing to 
bet that we can locate Ralston’s Ameri- 
can employers, and that we can trace 
Gallion’s disposal of Coreall’s dogs and 
other belongings. The stains on Core- 
all’s cabin floor, the hammer handle, 
and the sled cover will no doubt prove 
at what time the murder was commit- 
ted, and with Jonas’ evidence we'll have 
our case fairly complete. Let’s break 
the news to Barry Ralston.” 

“And let him break our heads,” 
Staires grinned to Menzies. 

But Barry’s mood was one of intense 
thanksgiving. He devoted himself sole- 
ly to giving invaluable aid to Renfrew, 
Staires, and Menzies in the gathering 
of evidence against Spike Gallion until 
the chain of facts was linked together 
and the murderer inescapably shackled 
to his crime. ; 

Then Barry shook hands with the 
three officers and prepared to go home 
to Edmonton. : 

“So you're letting Menzies and me 
off easy?” grinned Staires. “Not smash- 
ing us up? Thanks, kid.” _ 

“After this I’m not smashing up any- 


body,” Barry returned fervently. “And 


all the thanks go to Major Renfrew!” 
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to prepare than manioc. Here was an 
American food that my European 
charges were going to like! The In- 
dians were pleased, and I judged cor- 
rectly that they were accustomed to 
corn, rather than cassava, In fact 
South American aborigines have been 
divided by scientists into two great 
groups—the manioc eaters and the 
maize eaters, The manioc tribes in- 
habit the lower Amazon valley and the 
maize tribes are north and west of 
them, On the shadowy border between 
these two both plants are used. So I 
knew that we must be within a few hun- 
dred miles of the Andes. And in the 
fertile valleys among these mountains 
perhaps I could find the 
much desired cinchona 
for my quinine. 

I had long talks with 
the Indians, and I asked 
them if they desired to 
return home. I had in 
mind taking them with 
us on our quinine trip. 
But they said their peo- 
ple had doubtless moved 
to a new location after 
the raid in which they 
had been captured. And 
they had no idea where 
to look. 

“But,” I asked them, 
“would there not be some 
signal left at the old site, 
telling you where to go?” 

“No. Our people do 
not leave their moluccas 
unless they are driven 
away. How then would 
they signal?” 

I realized that these 
Indians were not nomadic like the 
Sioux or the Apaches, who invariably 
left a direction sign when a village 
moved, for the guidance of the return- 
ing hunting parties. The Indian boys 
seemed eager to stay with us. In a 
rather natural way each singled one of 
us out for his attention. Ben waited 
on Boris, Joe on Basil, while Alec, 
though weak and feverish, stayed close 
by me. 

If the Andes were only a few hun- 
dred miles away, we could probably 
reach them in less than a month by 
paddling up our river, unless continu- 
ous cataracts barred the way. We had 
already explored some distance up it, 
and had found the river wide and deep. 
I judged, therefore, that we might 
make swift progress for some days, and 
might encounter no rapids until actu- 
ally in the hills. With some luck, and 
much hard paddling, we might reach 
quinine country in less than thirty days. 

Dared we go away for sixty days, 
possibly more? 

I thought we must. Doubtless some 
damage would be done, Yet the animals 
had been increasing with next to no at- 
tention from us; so I worried little 
about their food. The dogs and falcons 
could go with us. All told, after care- 
ful consideration, I decided to make the 
trip. 
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galia, we declared a holiday and 
spent it walking about our ranch, in- 
specting it leisurely. As we reached the 
river bank, and watched our turtles 
swimming clumsily about their pen, we 
were startled by a hiss from the Indian 
Joe. 

“Look—look!” he cried and pointed. 

In an opening in the forest on the 
mainland, directly across the stream 
from us, was a face peering from be- 
hind a great tree. It was a white 
man’s face, stamped with cruelty and 
cunning. 

“The Portuguese,” I thought instant- 
ly. “The Portuguese are back.” 


The absent-minded doctor a 


“Keep under cover, boys,” I said in 
a low tone. 

The Indian Joe was trembling. There 
was no need for him to tell me the 
visitor’s identity. I knew that the 
renegade rubber hunters were again 
after their boys and probably any other 
plunder they could find. And what 
chance did we have against an unknown 
number of men, equipped with rifles and 
pistols? Besides, these wayfarers would 
carry the news of our whereabouts to 
the outer world, and Power B would be 
glad to have that information! 

We were all at least partially 
screened, and I didn’t believe we had 
been seen. Again cautioning the boys 


not to reveal themselves in any way, I 
stepped down to the bank and hailed the 
stranger. 

“Good day, 
Portuguese. 

“And good day to you, my friend,” 
was the reply in a friendly enough tone. 
“How good to find a friend in this 
wilderness!” 

Of course he and his friends would 
claim wilderness hospitality, and that 
would put me in a difficult position. 
There’s no custom so widespread and 
universally recognized as that which 
calls for food and lodging to the way- 
farer in the wilderness. And that, too, 
without payment. 

“Have you friends with you?” I 
asked. 

“There are eight of us,” he said. “I 
shall gather them together, and we shall 
be pleased to visit you.” 

“T should be delighted,” I said, “but 
I must ask you to postpone your visit 
a few days. One of my boys is down 
with the fever. I should not care to 
expose you and your friends—” 

“Ah, Senhor, you are considerate!” 
There was a wholesome respect for the 
fever in his voice. ‘‘We shall be hunt- 
ing hereabouts for some days. Per- 
haps it will be convenient to receive us 
later.” 

“In ten days time, Senhor,” I called 
back. 

“Glad to have him call,” repeated 
Basil as we all went back to the house 
for a council of war. “Even in the 
wilderness the social fib makes its way.” 

We entered the house and perched 
in our hammocks. 

“Now, boys,’ I said, ‘“we’re in a seri- 
ous fix. Those chaps have come for their 
three Indians. We can, of course, settle 
the whole matter by surrendering 
them.” 

Boris leaped to his feet. 

“Uncle Bob!” he cried in amazement. 
“That would be—you couldn’t!” 

“Don’t worry, Boris,” said Basil, with 
fine sarcasm. “Uncle Bob sometimes 
puts questions to which there can be 
only one answer. That makes us think 


Senhor!” I called in 
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“All right,” I said. “ 
see why the king and he 
Algunia should perish in 
to save three Indian boys. 
ten days to think about it. 
can either invite them in or mas 
our minds to stand a siege. wah 


“Siege it is then,” be 

’t crave their company. 

a ae 1” said Basil fa tN 
ingly. “Uncle Bob has already invitec 
them. Can a gentleman go back on : 
iy hi ll % stand a siege,” I 
an re 
a Said thoughtfully. 
“Sooner or later we'd 
have to give in, because 
every day would find 
them sniping at us from 
the other side of the 
river, and finally they’d 
hit one of us. Or they 
might stage a successful 
night attack, coming by 
boat to either head of 
the island. There’s a 
much better way.” 

“Invite them to dinner 
and drug them?” asked 
Boris. 

“We'll invite them to 
dinner, and commit no 
breach of hospitality 
whatever! Let it go at 
that for the present,” I 
said. ‘Meanwhile, you 
boys will have to disguise 
yourselves as Indians. I 
don’t want any reports 
going out, of two mys- 

terious white boys in the jungle.” 

“Tf we are to annihilate these people,” 
asked Basil, “what difference does it 
make?” 

“We won’t harm them,” I promised. 

I could see that the boys were mysti- 
fied—but I didn’t want to tell them my 
whole plan. It wasn’t clear in my own 
mind yet. So I continued reassuringly: 

“But I hope to be rid of them for- 
ever just the same. I shall have to 
make glass and I shall need some phos- 
phorus. Now, darken your skins and 
hair—all hands get to work and build 
me another room. It’s to be my labor- 
atory.” 

The boys ran to disguise themselves, 
turning their skins copper-hued with a 
nut bark coloring mixed with annotta. 
Boris protested at dyeing his flaxen 
hair, but there was no help for it. We 
turned the hair of both boys black by 
an infusion of the leaves of the ink 
plant, a flowering shrub that grew in 
profusion on a sand bank by the lake 
shore. 

For glass making I needed especially 
the important tool known as the blow 
iron. This was a metal cylinder of 
small diameter, with a mouthpiece and 
an operating end, whereon the molten 
glass is gathered. I determined to cast 
this important tool in gold, again using 
a length of slender bamboo for a pat- 
tern. 

As I worked, I was startled beyond 
measure by the quiet entrance of two 
strange Indians, one of tremendous 
height and strength, with blue eyes, the 
other smaller but with laughing eyes 
full of mischief. They were Boris and 
Basil, but so changed by their disguise 
as to be unrecognizable. They laughed 
joyously at my amazement. 

“Don’t blame us, Uncle Bob,” said 
Boris. “It was your suggestion!” 

“What’s in the pot now?” Basil asked — 
curiously. ; 

“I'm making glass blowers’ 
now,” I said, and explained what 
needed—a block of wood with holl 
to collect the molten glass; a 


wooden tongs to pinch the glass; 
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% ui Fos Sakedhe Pid 
BM you out,” I repli é 
ver you're going to build She a laBoyte 
tort shack. Hurry it up—we pea 
given Hime. ; sore 
or raw material T needed sijj 

ali and lime, and if I coula te puke 

jents In a comparativele ne 
tater I could hope for transpare ee 
py glass: Carefully T collected quart 
Mm ¢bat’s silica —and white limiter” 
peboles from the shores of hese 

I pounded up in our Holley Be 
and sifted in a woven wire seteen ne 

[ tried 2 mix of one hundred pe, 
powdered quartz, fifty parts Jean oy 
Mehes for my alkali, and fifty ae 
yimestone powder. ‘ This I melted See: 
limeye same crucible that had served 

old melting. It se 
as for & Jt took a terri 
pest, put I managed it. After se ae 
pours, the mass settled, and on 
aged to see how much less bulk there 
s than the sum of the ingredi ae 
at went oes aoe ‘or 
put my & ass mix was a faj 
rfectly good glass, but ai 7 
prown in color, utterly usele oe 
a \ ss for 
hat 1 wan rew it away dis- 
appointedly. 

“wwhy?” asked Basil sympatheticall 
he boys had come in to watch the oe 
of the abl 7 It 

wprobably iron salts in the w 
ashes,” [J said. “Iron discolors gues” 

“Can't anything be done about it?” 
Boris asked. 3 

“yes,” I said a little grimly—I had 

“T’ve got to have xe 
izer to use aS a de-colorizer. I’m 
off to the manure heap.” 

The heap had been piling up for man 

now, and I knew I could =f 
trate from it. 
boys,” I said in explanation, 
“every compost heap is a chemical fac- 
with thousands of little specialized 
workers. All vegetable matter contains 
nitrogen combined with other things. 
When this matter putrefies, bacteria 
are preaking down these compounds, 
forming salts of ammonia, Another set 
of bacteria change the ammonia into 
compounds known as nitrites. Still an- 
other army of bacteria change nitrites 
to nitrates. And nitrates are what I 
want.” 

I got the nitrates in solution by pour- 


ing manure into jugs of water. After 
filtering the water, I collected the ni- 
trates by evaporation and the progres- 
sive crystallization of the dissolved 
salts. Hours of work yielded enough 


for my glass making. 


with our 


dark 


night after the first visit, a loud 
alloo sounded on the mainland, and I 

ran down to the river bank. The rubber 
hunter was there, and with him were 
seven others. With their modern rifles 
and bandoliers of ammunition they 
were a formidable army: 

“Ah, Senhor,” cried My acquaintance 
of the day before, “we have come to pay 
our respects, and to inquire about the 
health of your Indian.” 

“He is better—in three oF four days 


Jue before sundown, about the third 
hi 


IT can safely say there will be no 
danger.” 
“And the senhor will receive US 
then?” 


“More,” I answered. «J shall do my- 
self the honor of inviting you a 
dine—and no common dinner, J assure 
you,” 

“We are overwhelme 
with pleasure.” 

“Please come without arms; 
on, “It is important.” : 

“But, Senhor—that is unusual! We 
are in the wilderness—Wild beasts May 


attack.” 

: “There are no wild beasts on the 
island, On the third or fourth day from 
now the bridge will be placed for you 
at nightfall. I ask when you come 


d—and will come 


» J went 
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Over that al 
ee bridge be left on this end 
Sounds as i¢ { 

tru: , es f i 
CE my ae mer ne 
Yay een i a 

it i i important believe mes" 
could hear ties Over the waters I 
ng fainter as ounds of debate, grow- 


Chapter Sixteen 
DIDN'T fear a. 
least. Th n 
landing on 


They could e fear of tropical fever. 


tai 
aining ana . rts 
And the aT night vigil. 
with redo owing day I set ; 
ubled vigor j set to work 
ay oak, gor in my new labora- 
chemist F 
ue Seon to wait patiently for 
cooking—so, to 5 evaporation and 
tries to have miners time, he usually 
in his laboratory y pots boiling at once 
phorus manufact I started with phos- 
phorus for sone iee ae wanted phos- 
And to mapuract my stage effects. 
needed sulphuric ure phosphorus I 
boys to burning ine So I sent the 
phosphorus atonal 2 yo pape 
Pay PROBE acid papendamnep sarin 
ow th , 
was able to va potassium nitrate, I 
method invented tneao ra acid by the 
ng pyrites — good ay namely, burn- 
presence of saltpeter pyrites: in the 
trate—in a closed ch a Vakeee de ke 
The white fumes th amber of pottery. 
bled through wat at came off I bub- 
§ ; water, and presto! I had 
sulphuric acid. I boil P a 
down . until a "are ed the solution | 
centrated. id was highly con- | 
sr eee 
it with its own weigh ri: an rae 
At theca ah i t of sulphuric acid. 
phorus ori «A lly pees all the phos- 
e Sotins iginally in the bones was In 
solution. I poured the solution off of 
its white residue of gypsum and evap- 
orated it, first putting a few handfuls 
of powdered charcoal in the solution. 
After evaporation I had a solid residue, 
and this I put in one of my clay re- 
torts and heated. I raised the tempera- 
ture slowly over a period of 46 hours— 
tending this fire at night was one of the 
duties of the night watch—till at last I 
brought it to white heat by a blower. 
In the receivers 1 found free yellow 
phosphorus! Conquest Number One! 
In the days that this took I made an- 
this time adding 4 
small quantity of nitrate to oxidize out 
the iron coloring. The result was an 
amber glass, satisfactorily transpar- 
Conquest Number Two! 
lass blowing by trial and 
f our results were 
fantastic and useless. After consider- 
able practice, however, I was able to 
gather a plob of hot glass on the end of 
my tube and blow it into a crude bottle. 
From bottles I progressed to beakers 
and retorts for my laboratory: I even 
cast a small lens, far from perfect, of 
but capable of passing and en- 


other glass mix, 


ent. 
We learned g 
error, and some 0 


course, s 
larging & beam of light without undue 
distortion! 

e furnace for an- 


I built up 4 simpl 
nealing: Annealing 15 4 reheating pro- 
the strains in new glass- 


cess wh in n 
elieved by heating to a point 


syst below the melting point, and then 
cooling Very slowly. 4 lamp chimney 
not annealed would last only a split sec- 
painstakingly 
golden lamp base, with pst 

I trol and cotton wick in- 
panei con contrived. My boys i 
net. Reyer getting 2 5P en- 
learn ducation in practical science: 
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Summer calls for crispness 


SUMMER SPORTS . - - tennis, baseball, 
swimming . . . call for crisp foods that 
supply abundant energy. Enjoy Kel- 
logg’s often these days. Delicious flakes 
of toasted corn—easy to digest—rich 
in energy: 

Start the morning with a bowl of 
Kellogg’s. Enjoy for lunch, Extra good 
with milk or cream, fruits or honey 
added. 

Great for a 
tween-meals treat. 
Flakes on camping trips too. -+ 
picnics. 

Outdoors or in, Kellogg's stay oven 
fresh because of the sealed inner WAX 
iE bag. Made by Kellogg in Battle 


Creek. 


bedtime snack or a be- 
Take Kellogg’s Corn 
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€? REMINGTON 
° PORTABLE 


writ ER 
foronly 10%, DAY 


—SAYS COWBOY TOM 


TY 


Good news! Now you can have a New 
Remington Portable. Fun from. the 
minute you get it. Learn to run it in 
ten minutes. Write letters, stories, do 
your school work faster. Loan it to 
mother and father for their work, too. 
A new, right 
from the factory. Full set of keys. 
Large and smal) letters. Special low 
price as advertised over the radio, 
only ten cents @ day! Ideal graduation 
and birthday gift. And more, your 
Remington makes you a member of 
the Boys and Girls Cowboy Round-up 
Club. Let me tell you how you can 
get this wonderful typewriter. 
WRITE ME TODAY 

Just say: Dear Cowboy Tom—please tell me 
bow I can own a Remington Portable Typewriter 
for only 10¢ a day and how 


regulation typewriter 


I can be a member of the 
Cowboy Round-Up. Then 
write your name 


address plainly and 
the postcard or 
to Cowbor Tom, 


BETTER BOATS 


Ture American Boyv—Youru's COMPANION 


I became more expert at blowing. By 
rotating the tube while blowing, I 
achieved a flat mushroom shape with 
the heavier bulk of glass at the end. By 
blowing first, then swinging the glass, 
pendulum fashion, I got a cylinder with 
a rounded end. With our shears I was 
able to cut the hot glass easily, And 
so I made lamp chimneys to fit the lamp 
the boys had made. 

“Why not window Basil 
asked the next day. 

“T need flat glass,” I said thought- 
fully. “I imagine I can make enough 
to fit our windows at the same time.” 
| ERD’S how I made flat panes. First 

I blew a big cylinder and placed it 
on a flat clay surface underneath which 
a fire was burning. Then I drew a hot 
gold rod down the length of the heated 
glass cylinder, forming a longitudinal 
line of intenser heat. Along the same 
line I followed with a cold rod. The 
| cylinder split down its entire length! 
Then I raised the temperature of the 
fire underneath the clay bed by bellows, 
| and the heat caused the cylinder to un- 
curl and flatten out. While the glass 
plates were still hot, we ironed them 
smooth with a block of charred wood. 
The annealing process followed, and 
when the product cooled we had a dozen 
plates of very passable window glass! 

The boys gleefully fitted glass to the 
windows, using a sharp piece of quartz 
as a cutter. Vulcanized rubber proved 


panes?” 


| 
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Electric Telegraph Set 15¢ 
BOYS! aerate 
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generator out of our hot water heater. 
I pressed into service one of our ice 
hoxes—remember the big clay cylin- 
ders? I inverted and sealed it up, and 
connected it to the generator to serve 
as a steam holder. Basil returned eag- 
erly while I was engaged at this work. 

“What next, Uncle Bob?” he asked. 
“IT have your sheets in pickle.” 

“Dig out some white clay, and dis- 
play your talents as a sculptor. I want 
a pair of grinning skulls, molded in 
baked clay—life size!” 

“Ah,” he said. “You’re going to play 
on their superstitions!” 

I connected Boris’ bamboo line with 
the steam holder. The lamp occupied 
me next. I set my lens in the end of a 
metal tube, and fastened the spyglass 
affair into a frame structure surround- 
ing the lamp the boys had made. When 
finished I had a regular movie projector 
with the lens sending out the enlarged 
light rays in beautiful fashion. When 
one of the sheets Basil had dyed was 
ready, I enveloped it about the frame 
to hide the lamp itself but let the light 
come out of the lens. 

Basil then showed me his skulls. 
They were crude, but they did resemble 
skulls, so I told him to bake them. 

Yor the magic lantern I needed slides, 
so Basil’s artistic talent was once more 
called into play. I asked him to paint 
the most horrible-looking gargoyles he 
could imagine—and do them in a series 


gina 
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Moccasins 


Over 13,500 boys have! 
Real Indian Moccasins from 
thick water-proof steerhide 
and leather thongs. Dugan’s 
Moceasinkit has full mate- 
rials and instructions. Pop- 
ular with Boy Scouts. Ex- 
A PAIR, C. 0. D. cellent for camp, beach, 
iad gin home use. Send shoe size 


with order (brown or black?). Free folder. 


The DUGAN MOCCASINKIT 
0. H. DUGAN & CO., Dept. 16 
Agents wanted 157 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE BRAZEL WAY 
This wonderful assortment of 


Fireworks Only $2.00 


Make 


1 Fa 
S74 
ONLY VS 


$1.50 


ann Dr) an excellent substitute for putty. The 


glass was slightly wavy, but it admitted 
light freely and was a welcome addi- 
tion to our building art. 

“T want a colored pane for the bath- 


upon a pane of glass that was small 
enough to fit over our movie-projector 
lens. For colors, yellow and red ochre 
were available. 

Boris and his gang rapidly finished 
their bamboo pipe line across the path 


Express Prepaid 
Worth $3.00in any retail store. 


y - BRAZEL. NOVELTY MFG. CO 
4 Nie BRA Apple St., Cincinnatl, 0. 


Two Big Factories Motor Boats $495 and up 
FULL LENGTH SPRAY RAILS — SOMETHING NEW 
A TVT Family Outboard motor boat with full length 
spray rails took first place and time prize in Mil- 
waukee-Chicago Marathon. 

Catalog Free—Save Money—Prompt Shipment 
Please state kind of boat in which you cre interested. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (<2) 


208 Ann St., PESHTIGO Write to \108 Elm St., CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN (cctherpiace) NEW YORK 


FOR YOUR OLD AIR RIFLE ¥ 


No matter what make, model, age, or condition, 
we'll give you a big, generous allowance for it when 
traded for one of our new 1933 models. For full in- 
formation about this sensational,50th Anniversary, 
money-saving plan, write us at address shown be- 
low,giving make,model,and approximate age of your 
old air rifie. Do it NOW before the offer expires. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
240 Union St., Plymouth, Michigan 
Lergest manufacturers of air rifles in the world 


Keen as a razor— 
shaped and tem- 
pered for outdoor 
service — modeled 
Eo St the hand 
witha eure, eas le 
Just the Kni fp 
need for cutting your 
way through underbrush, 
sharpening tent stakes, 


ressin; me, slicing ba- 
ae Ciarble Woodcraft 
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MAR LES I Le 


All designed by sportsmen for outdoor use, We want every 
boy to have our free book showing Knives in many styles; 
Axes including the Marble Safety Pocket Axe so popular with 
Scouts; also Compasses, Waterproof Match Boxes, etc, 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


and see for yourself how much more fun you can get out of 

every hike, tour or camping trip if you have Marble equipment. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

503 Delta Av., Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 


room,” Basil said. ‘Now that we’re 
civilized again, why not privacy?” 

“Privacy in the jungle!” I laughed 
aloud. Then I sobered. ‘We do need a 
red pane of glass, though! Thanks for 
reminding me!” 

So we made another batch—this time 
with a slightly higher proportion of 
nitrate and with flecks of gold as finely 
divided as we could manage. This mix 
made beautiful dark ruby glass, and 
after I had taken a pane for my pur- 
poses Basil had his private shower. 

That evening the rubber hunters 
came to the shore and hailed me again. 
This time there was a sterner note of 


| insistence, and I knew they’d stand for 


no postponement. 

It was dark when they took their 
leave. As soon as they had disappeared 
into the forest, Joe and Ben slipped 
quietly into the water and swam across 
the stream. They came back about mid- 
night, their faces white and scared. 

They had listened in on the rubber 
hunters, and though they knew little 
Portuguese, they reported that they 
were able to understand something of 
what the renegades had said, while sit- 
ting about their camp fire. The visitors 
were planning to loot our place. They 
would leave their rifles at the bridge 
but keep their pistols. At a given sig- 
nal they’d shoot me, capture the Indian 
boys, gather their plunder, and escape. 
WeJl—I had expected something like 
that, and the only result was to make 
me work harder on my “reception.” 

The following morning I called our 
colony together and assigned tasks. 

“Boris, you and the Indians cut bam- 
boo—say an inch thick—and fit it into 
a surface pipe line. Run it from the 
rear of our house to a point alongside 
the path about twenty feet from the 
house. Turn your pipe line at right 
angles there, so that it lies across the 
path. Close the end! In the section 
lying across the path bore small holes 
an inch apart. On your way—you and 
your gang! Basil, make a suffusion of 
ink plant leaves, and dye four of our 
cotton sheets black. See how quickly 
you can do it!” 

They were great soldiers! Without 
comment they went to work. Mean- 
while I had much to do. With a few 
alterations I made a satisfactory steam 
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to the house. I set the magic lantern 
in the window of the house and pointed 
it down the pathway toward the spot 
where the pipe line crossed over. 


CUTICURA 


Quickly Heals Pimples, 
Rashes and Eczema 
Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. Sample each free. 


Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 14K, 
Malden, Mass. 


HEN Basil’s skulls were ready, I 

had Boris tie them up on trees— 
one on each side of the path, facing 
each other, about five feet beyond the 
pipe line. Then I ran an independent 
pipe line to each of them, and cut the 
end of each pipe to form a whistle. 

That evening I answered the hail of 
the renegades again. 

“Tomorrow night, after dark, our 
bridge will be laid down. Please let 
me emphasize my request that you 
carry no weapons! [I think there’s no 
longer any danger of contagion—I’ll be 
glad to welcome you to our feast!” 

They thanked me with smiling cour- 


tesy, but their smiles were leers of an- 
ticipation. A NEW Book 


The following day we put on the fin- | 

ishing touches for the reception. The THRILLS 
skulls we coated with phosphorus, and 

we covered them with black cloths that by 
could be raised by a string. The ends 
of the strings were at the house. I got 
up steam and turned it into the bamboo 
lines. Thin columns of it poured up- 
ward from the holes in the pipe across 
the path. We held the glass slide with 
its painted gargoyles in front of the 
lantern, and their images appeared on | 
a sheet, held up in the shadow by the 

boys. 
The Indians worked as instructed, | 
without surprise, without comment. 
them it was medicine—powerful white | 
magic, and as such was treated as a 

matter of course. Their last job was 

bridge building. 

Finally, as the last rays of the sun 
disappeared and the deep jungle dark 
descended, I sent Boris and the Indians 
to set the bridge for our guests. All 
eight of them, clothed and armed, were 
ready and waiting on the opposite shore. 
Boris and his helpers had hardly re- 
turned before we heard the rubber 
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(To be continued in the July nwmber 
of THE AMERICAN Boy.) 
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\ALLE 


* 


Prepares Boys for College and Se 104 cA 


ing. Supervised Study and Athletics. Separate School for 
boys under 13, Homelike atmosphere. Catalogue. 
William A. Ranney, Principal, Ossining, New York 


A successful Preparatory School for 
boys in tho mountains of Western 
Pennsylvania. Rates moderate. Send 
for “THE KISKI PLAN." 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 
Box 925, Saltsburg, Pa. 


—————— 


BORDENTOWN tnsrirure 


INSTITUTE 


Rates 


CARSON HONG 


$500 
1% 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live Boys 
Military—Accredited. Keen minds, great hearts, strong bodies. 
Homelike, successful Easy pay- 


Among the best at moderate cost. 5 
ments. Summer Camp 9 happy wooks,§136, Box 20, New Bloomfle Pa. 


PEDDIE 


AN ENDOWED 
SCHOOL 


College preparatory and business courses, Small 

classes. Kxperienced teachers. Accredited: Greduate FOR BOYS 

in 4 4 a 5 6 session. 

ith ST ema 9 OE LANDON, Prin. and | Make Bedale ur ok youl proes of ae crack 
rd’t. ,N. J teams, Inspiring faculty, extensive equipment. 

Com'd't., Box 186, Bordentown 2 sports, including riding, Goxing, wrestling. Unexcelled 


preparation for college of your choice. you like to 
act, debate, write? Peddie develops talent. Boys from 
30 ‘states. 15 buildings, gym, pool. 1 acres. Lake, 
golf course. 68th year. Near Princeton, Summer 
session, July 17 to September 2, Catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 6-z, Hightstown, N. J. 


Southern States 
AMAILITARY 


MILLERSBURG ‘wssre 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. 41st Year. 


College Preparatory Department. Fully accredited. 
Thorough work—small classes. Modern buildings. All 
athletics. Rate $0 

junior School—for boys from primary to high school. 
Separate completely equipped modern plant and play- 
ground. Onrefully eapervised by house mother and 
resident instructors. Rate $450. 

For complete illustrated catalog address 


Col. W. R. Nelson, Supt., Box 133, Millersburg, Ky. 


REENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Near 
White Sulphur Springs. Altitude 200 ft. 
Boys 8 to2 All sports. Summer Oamp. 
Address Rex B, COL. H. B, MOORE, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Southern States 


STAUNTON . 
ns MEN ARE| & 
LEADERS 


TO BECOME a Staunton 
man is the ambition of thou- 
sands of fellows the country 
over. It is probably your 
ambition, too—for Staunton is the kind of 
school the real American boy wants. Staunton 
training will develop you into a real soldier, 
a good scholar, and a strong athlete, Your 
associates will be cadets from all parts of the 
world. Your teachers will be pals as well as 


Catalog. 


DaeG: Cee eee 
IRGINIA Presbyterian SCHOOL 


(Formerly Danville Military Institute) 


Boys are taught first to be good citizens. College prepara- 
fi fecked by aistingulshed record. 


tory work fully aceredited— 
In healthful Piedmont section. Outdoor sports all year, instructors. Staunton will prepare you thor- 
Board and tuition $600, For catalog address oughly for college and life. Write for litera- 


Wm, M. Kemper, Headmaster, Box D, Danville, Virginia. 


RIVERSIDE x 


Two complete plants: Blue Ridge foothills, Miami 
seashore. College preparatory, business. Military. Boys, 
10 to 20. Golf, Aviation, Ocean sports. Catalog. 


ture. Col. Thos. H. Russell, Box E-6 ,Staunton, Va. 
STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accred- 


jted. ROTO. Supervised og RA 
pares for college or business, hest 


Col. Sandy Beaver, Box D, Gainesville, Ga. standards. Junior school for email 
boys. Housemother. All pthletics. 
J. J, Wick 


Swimming, Catalog, Dr. J. 
Military Academy, Box 8, Fork Union, Va. 


¢ 


HARGRAVE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Small school advantages at low cost, 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY ACADEMY 


Accredited by all Universities Colleges, West Point and Ann- 
apolis. The Academy's experienced teachers, limited numbers, 
splendid military and athletic training enables it to develop 
fine, manly boys prepared for success In life. For Catalogue. write 
COL. B. M. ROSZEL, Supt., Winchester, Va., Box W. 


ACCREDITED. 


Ms ‘|; 50 acres in Piedmont, Prepares 200 boys thoroughly for 
OLU I tary ca emy college. Individual attention, Honor system. All sports. 

Swimming. 2 gymnasiums. Band, Literary societies. 
Plant built by U. S. Government. Graduates sdmitted on cer- Separate Junior School for boys 8-14, Catalog. 
tificste to colleges and Government academies. R.O.T.C. Post- A. H. Camden, A.B., Pres., Box 0, Chatham, Va. 
Graduate and Junior schools. Gym. swimming, athletics, golt 


Dept. B, Columbia, Tennessee. 


horsemanship. 


MILITARY SCHOOL. Accredited. Classes average 7. 
Gradustes now in 40 lesding colleges without entrance 
exams. Riding. Public Speaking. Eve: boy on a Team. 
Swimming Pool. 6ard year. isit. rite for catalog. 
Col. M. KH. Hudgins, Box F, Waynesboro, Va. 


with a 


REGISTRAR, NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 


‘In the Sunshine State”’ 


tional High School and Junior College work 
conditions. Balanced program of academic, military an 
including polo and swimming. R.O.T.C. Altimde 


Aschool of distinction offering excep 


under the & 
= , 1 

physical nf or hie the year round. Bracing air, 
Every boy 1 
COLONEL D. Cc. 


Box N, 


NSTITUTE Maniac 


dry climate. A cavalry school. 


Roswell, New Mexico 


Mention of 


THE AMERICAN BOY will bring prompt attention from advertisers 


Rew Engtand Stamp Co. tne, Ext, 1889 
83-A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WARD'S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET 


Pepe? We'T bet there tent 8 collector 
Ye soar prightorbad who bas a tramp 
from Swerfland) Oor hig value packet 
fectedes this rare comprrr: also scarce 

ooq Toora triangle (aa Muctraind, 

Qe") ard stamps from other mretert- 
ems, Par c® lands. Abesty po Bure 
Price only St any anpiicants, 


O.M. Ward, Desk A Gary, Ind, 


Sy AZERBAUAN! 
SS S* NORTH BORNEO! TANNA-TOUVA! 


Ric packet of British & French Colonies: 
als) genuine Arerbaijan, San Marino 
world’s =mallest republic), Palestine, 
scarce North Borneo, Tanna Touva, eto. 
Bic lists. All for Sc to approval applicants! | 
HENRY BURKY, HOLLIS, NEW YORK 


BIG 10c OUTFIT! 


Packet British Colonies, including beautiful 
| Bechuanaland (illustrated); Pkt. French Ools. 


inc. maps and animals; pkt. stamps from 
queer countries euch as Nejd, Manchukuo, 
etc.; set of world’s smallest stamps (cat. T5c!); 


watermark detector: perf. gauge; pair stamp 
tomes: packace hinges—All for cto approvalapplicants! 
JUSTIN STAMP CO., ROSEVILLE, CAL. 


«, esch from different country, including: 
Afghanistan, Brunei, Falkland, Zanzi- 
various others from Africa, Asia, South 
ca, West Indies, etc. FREE 
ch order, our pamphiet, “‘How to Make a 
‘llection Properly,’’ together with our 
st of albums, supplies and hundreds of 
regains in sets, packets, etc. 


= 
QUEEN CITY STAMP & COIN CO., Room 3i, 604 Race SI., 


( zeae 


Cincinnall, 0. 


34 VARIETIES; Earls iss 
bigh values ($1.00, Cat. 12c!); 
Commemoratives (Columbian, 
-) Bi-Centennial); Airmail; En- 


velopes; Specia delivery; 
Postage duc; Revenues (Span- 
i: 


ues; 
>t 


bh War, etc.). Cat. valve 
exceeds S5c_ All to approval a ree for only 5c. Price lists FREE. 
CURHAN STAMP CO., ept. A, Gioucester, Mass. 


TURKS AND CAICOS ISLANDS 


FREE 


Aiso Esriy State Niger Coas 
Nicaragus Car} ‘ Newfound- 
lean¢, Can Ubsngi — C ies Collectors | 
bsven’t got—Free for sc postage. Hurry! For Yours Now! | 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. A. B., TORONTO, CANADA. | 


25 DIFFERENT CANADA 


or our JUMBO PACEET of 100 all dif- 


ferent for 3c postage to approval appli- (0 


eants only. Lists Free! 
A. B., QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


=; SCARCE BELGIUM AIRMAIL 


Ot 
{ Pocket Album, Commemorative Set, 
{ anc 4 MORE <ifferent stamps from AFRICA, ASIA. 
§ SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, CANADA. SOUTH & CENTRAL 

- £ AMERICA. Etc All for val applicants 

; a | - 

1 50 brrerarre 25, | GLENDALE STAMP CO : 

Sawer «(142A Linden Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


BIG BARGAINS %¢ UP 


Also many sels on my approvals. Big list of 5c 

packets free to approval applicants. 
JOSIAH BABCOCK 

1914 Lake Shore Drive St. Joseph, Michigan 


FREE! AZORES 


Complete set of Azores Commemoratives given ap- 

proval applicante sending 4c to cover postage, 
COSMOS STAMP CO. 

87A. NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


n 


ce 


onune 


be to Appr 


Stamps priced 4c, 1c, 1c, etc. on our approvals, 

If you have under 16000 var, you can build up a fine 

collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 
Premium to applicants, 265 dif, Spain for 3c. 


KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P.O. Box85A, Vineland, N. J, 


FALKLAND 1S.—U. S. 


Strange bi-color from Bo, Atlantic (ns fijust.) 
included with different U, 8, (old issues, 
commemoratives), 10 different Bo, America 
all for be to approval pppiicanis. 

L. W. HUDSON & CO., INC. 
81 Hirsch Bidg. Plainfield, N, J. 


tampa Bian D ois 


AITUTAKI— FIJiI— BRUNEI 


and AN AIRMAIL in our packet of 49 diff. ‘*Hard-to 
ae AC ZANE TANGANVIKA MAURITIUS, KENYA, 


‘et’ ’ Bi from ZANZIBAR , 
UTH SEA | AFRICA, SO. AMERICA, etc, (N’ 

“ ,Auatrin, ete.) Mostly BRITISH COLONies, fo eal Sc 

ust ac approvale, ing: ° 

Kenwood Stamp €o., 924 No. Kenwood, Gi pe Call, 


apecial doliverios, and regulars—con- 

tinue the philatelic deluge until it’s 
hard to keep up with them, So let's review 
briefly the highlichts of what is new and of 
what is forised, alphabetically by coun- 
tries, The fascinatin wine about our 
hobby is the story behind tho stamp, 80 
we'll emphasize tho background of the new 
issues, 

Rrazil: Something of a novelty in phi- 
lately is a 100 reis air post tax adhesive 
which was made obligatory, in addition to 
the usual postage, on air mail of April 1. 
The money thus raised has been added to a 
fund for building aerodromes. Inasmuch 
as this bit of paper, bearing a portrait of 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, Brazilian aviator, 
actually was without postal franking power, 
it remains to be seen whether it will be 
catalogued. 

Canada: An_ interesting development 
brings a 20 cents henna brown special de- 
livery with the word “Twenty” deleted. 
Canada’s 1930 special delivery carried the 
inscription “Twenty Cents” and corner 
numerals “20.” The new one bears only 
“Qents” and the same numerals. Why has 
“Twenty” been stricken out? 

It appears that there is a 
Government ruling that all cur- 
rency (which includes stamps), 
bonds, and notes must bear 
wording in French as well as 
English, because Canada _ is 
largely French in population. 
In the Dominion’s House of 
Commons attention was called 
to the fact that the French 
word for “Twenty” had been 
omitted from the 1930 special 
delivery, although Postes 
(Postage) and Expres (Special 
Delivery) were both used. 
Hence elimination of the Eng- 


Ne stamps = commomoratives, alts, 


Russia pictures blast 
furnaces on this late 
Soviet stamp. 


lish “Twenty” now! 

Chile contributes to 
aero-philately in a big 
way. The newest set 
has twenty-one denom- 
inations ranging from 
10 centavos to 50 pesos. 
Planes, condors, the 
sun, a plateau, wind- 
bent trees, mountains, 
a lake, a rainbow, a 
statue of the Inca leader, Caupolican, and 
symbolical figures feature the designs. 

Dominican Republic: Eleven large stamps 
mark the centenary of the birth of Don 
Fernando Arturo Merino, a farmer’s son 
who became a patriot. A priest who at one 
time served as the head of the republic’s 
National Assembly, and who wrote of poli- 
tics, Merino became an archbishop. He died 
in 1906 at the age of 73. The commemo- 
rative paper, in eleven values from a half- 
centavo to 1 peso, shows his tomb, his birth- 
place, and his likeness. 

Germany: Collectors correctly anticipated 
that the Nazis’ control would have philatelic 
result. The current 8, 8, 10, 20, 30, 45, and 
60 pfennigs stamps with portrait of Ebert, 
the republic’s first President, who was a 
Socialist, have been withdrawn. Stamps 
bearing a likeness of President von Hinden- 
burg replace them, 

Meanwhile it is announced that Germany 
will, before the year closes, postally recall 
the death of Wilhelm Richard Wagner, 
dramatic composer, poet and writer, on 
February 18, 1883. Also that early 1934 
will bring a set with portraits of Frederick 
the Great and other notable Germans, 

Italy: Pneumatic telegram postage 
stamps bear portraits of Galileo and Dante, 
The head of Galileo Galilei (1564-1642), 
astronomer and experimental philosopher, 
on the 86 centesimi red, is new to philately. 
Son of Vincenzio Galileo, mathematician 
and musician, Galileo, convicted of 
heresy against Catholic doctrine for hold- 
ing that the earth moves, rather than the 


Stamps in the Day’s News: 


By KENT B. STILES 


vu FIERA CAMPIONARIA 
TRIPOLI hy 


(Above) One of Tri- 
politania’s hand- 
some 7th Annual 
Trade Fair stamps. 


(Below) Why was the 
word **Twenty’ 
mitted on Canada’s 
new special deliv- 

IRAE Another Tripolitanian 


aun, waa forced to reeant, Dante (or 
Durante) All@hler! (1266-1891), the great- 
est of Italian poets, has been postally hon- 
a the past; the new atamp Is a 1be 
violet. 

Latvin has Issued a second somi-postal 
series to raise funds for families of de- 
consed avintors in these values, colors, an 
designs: 2 plus 62 santl yellow and black— 
“Pall of Icarus,” recalling the Greek myth 
of man’s first flight; 8 plus 638 orange an 
black, an airman's grave; 10 plus 608 green 
and black, monument to a fallen aviator; 
20 plus 708 carmine and black, eagle drop- 
ping wreath on tomb. 

Lithuania: New airs are of historical 
significance. On the 6 centai and 10c is 
pictured the Castle of Trakai, the latter 
once the country’s capital; 1h¢ and 20c 
meeting between the knight Kestutis and 
the Christian maiden Birute, who is re- 
vered by Lithuanians for her devout works; 
40c and 60c, portrait of Birute; 1 litai and 
2L, heads of Kestutis and his brother 
Algirdas. 

Manchukuo, which Japan carved out of 
territory claimed by China, has concluded 
its first year as a nominally independent 
republic, and 1, 2, 4, and 10 
feng stamps have appeared 
with a native inscription mean- 
ing “First Anniversary of the 
Founding of the State.”’ 
Crossed flags, olive leaves, and 
a map of Manchukuo are shown 
on two values; and doves, soy 
beans, and the facade of the 
Presidential palace on the 
others. 

Mexico: April 15 marked the 
centenary of the founding of 
this republic’s Geographical and 
Statistical Society, and three 5 
centavos stamps show the so- 
ciety’s escutcheon—Zin orange 


1933 
“fii ; AXi 
ae POSTA AEREA 


s} 


Vil FIERA CAMPIONARIA 
TRIPOLI 


> 


o- Ce 


stamp, showing a 
plane above Tagiura. 


for regular use, in blue 
for air mail, and in red 
for official purposes. 
Netherlands: April 
25 was the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of 
Holland’s Prins Willem 
I, otherwise William 
the Silent, who, count 
of Nassau and prince 
of Orange, was the 
of the Seven United Provinces 
that became the Netherlands 
Frivolous as a young man, William became 
a champion of religious and civil liberty. 
He led the heroic struggle against Spain 
that brought about the independence of the 
Netherlands. Now Holland commemorates 


“father” 


his birth with stamps each inscribed 15383 | 


and 1933 and bearing the coat-of-arms of 
the House of Orange on the 1% cents and 
portraits of William on the 5c, 6c, and 12%c. 

Newfoundland: With the seasonal open- 
ing to navigation of Labrador’s lakes and 
streams, and the resumption of mining, a 
new air set, in values of 5, 10, 80, 60, and 
75 cents, is for use on air mail letters and 
parcels to Labrador. 

Early August will bring a Newfoundland 
series commemorating the 350th anniver- 
sary of the arrival, on August 8, 1588, of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, English soldier, 
navigator, and colonist. In June of that 
year he sailed, with five ships; reaching the 
present site of St, John’s, he landed and 
made it the center of his operations and 
two days later founded the first English 
colony in North America, 

Panama, in June, will displace its cur- 
rent 2 cents stamp with one presenting a 
portrait of Dr, Manuel Amador Guerrero, 
the republic's first president. 

Poland: July will bring two stamps com- 
memorating the fourth centenary of the 
death of Witstwosz, Polish sculptor. Mean- 
while the new 80 groszy brown air honors 
not only Franciszek Zwirko, as recently 
mentioned in this department, but also 


Mention of THE AMERICAN BOY will bring prompt attention from advertiserg 
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A real loose leat Album. Particulars, 
STAMLEY GIBBONS, Ine. 30A Park Row, 


SCARCE AIRMAIL & 
/, 


Packet of fine stamps from queer countries (no 
luding Bechuanaland Mongolia, T: 
FarOre) sect of 7 of the WORLD'S SMALLEST SEASPS, 
to approv pp ne 


; ' only Se 
yalned tt ame COMPANY, N.Y. 


BUY AMERICAN STAMPS 
] fall. W d selections n 
fhe mowith eatelog sumber ander each ieeet oa U. 8. 
AMP co. 


pera are nce ph 
Fr. Ews 
532 First Oklahoma City, Okla. 


532 First Nat. Bank Bidg., 


FAMOUS “ERROR” STAMP! 


ing telescope—not invented until after his 


, also 

cket Trengganu ( J» * 
lands, Corea, etc.—only Sc with bargain approv- 
als and lists. PILGRIM STAMP CO., Mt. Washington, Md. 


US Fz aeoF REE! 


Scotts No, 2272-3, 2283, with packet of 40 others, also Perf. gange, 
' ‘scale—all FREE! with big lists, to . applicants 
ruler, mm. scaler stham stamp Co., (A660) W. Springfield, Mass. 


ing 3c postage. 
RARE GREECE AIRMAIL! 
7 times jargon than picture—only stamps in 
world in 5 colors! Also packet fine stamps 
from Inini (new country), British & French 
Colonies—ship, map, scenery oo 
etc. All for 5¢ to approval applicants! = 
| Pack of hinges free with er! 
se-2)| WESTERN PHILATELISTS, 6023 Harper, GA, Chicagz. 


aa 


mal 


3 arrowheads 20c; Fine 
money 10c; 50 Mixed 


Stamp Collectors Notice! 


When a stamp dealer mentions “‘approval sheets’’ 
or “‘approvals’’ in his advertisement, it means that 
each person answering the advertisement will re- 
ceive sheets of stamps sent on approval. 

An approval sheet contains stamps attached to it. 
Under each stamp is marked the dealer's price. 7 
lector at the 
prices indicated. All stamps not purch are re- 
turned to the dealer; and, at the same time, money 
is sent to the dealer in payment forany stamps 
which are kept. 

_Approval sheets should be returned within the 
time specified by the dealer. No stamp should be re- 


collector may purchase any of the os 


of today. | 


moved unless the collector intends to purchase it. 
When returning sheets, the collector should tell the 
dealer specifically whether he wants further ones 
sent on approval. 

A dealer advertising in The American Boy is not 
supposed to send approval sheets to collectors unless 
his advertisement clearly states that they will be sent. 


If you want to earn 
money in your spare 
time write at once 
for the American 

Boy Agents’ Plan. 


“American Boy 


180 N. Michigan Blvd. icago, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd. Detroit, 


ne, 1933 


slaw Wigura. The stamp, oblong, with 


§ at the center, bears 
plane aviators, who were victoria fk 
‘ se ternational Around Europe Chailenge 


t. 
ecalls the format; 
ey, ia reals, with pape of the 
test inttok), Se a) cavalry (5k) 
> s 15 
artillery 0 ae (30 eee military 
tion ( . will 
ine in 1928 issued a tenth eraved 


get 20k, dated 1917 
pelated » \ and 198 
res the series. Tecalling the Sov 
) nter-revolution in the earlier yeay The 
E> pictures AN air view “of “binat 
Darn eaTing also is a series foreshad 

p months ago on these Pages, Nk one 
peing of ethnological character The 
polizes Cossacks; 2k, Lesghians: 3k, 


bazes; YS Buriats; 


a 9k, G : 
14k, Yakuts; 20k, Rovian: 


Do You Know That 


ALTER S. GIFFORD at t 

of 38 headed the Council s Na 
tional Defense, which during the war 
coordinated industries and organiza- 
tions into a mighty machine that backed 
up our armies. 


Harry L. Davis, at.13 a smutty-faced 

r in a Steel mill and later a fruit 

q vegetable peddler, rose to be mayor 
bef Cleveland? 


Herbert Joesting, once All-American 
fullback at the University of Minnesota, 
js an expert cook? 


Most species of snipe are wary, hard 
to hunt, and not at all likely to walk 
into the sack that practical jokers de- 
light in setting for them? 


You can make your own filter bottle? 
Take any thick glass bottle and at a 
distance of 142 inches from its bottom 
wrap twelve windings of coarse yarn, 


The Fifth 


stands rose a low muffled sound, then 
cheers. 

Through his dismay Thomas dimly 
heard Wade’s voice. 

“We lose,” the coach said. A game 
smile touched his homely face. ““Reckon 
no coach had a right to hope a five-man 
squad could win.” 

Someone gripped Thomas’ arm. It 
was Brennan. 

“They’re calling you in the discus,” 
the Colburn athlete said. ‘‘Aren’t you 
taking your last try?” 

But Thomas was thinking bitterly 
that but for his own senseless rivalry 
he might be fighting for a first in the 
discus. Then he recalled the words, “a 
finish fight.” His words to Breck. 
Well, he could at least — fight to the 
finish. 

He turned to Wade and Brennan. 

_ “Got to do better than third,” he said 
In a strange voice. Swinging on his 
heel, he strode back to the discus ring. 

And something was happening to 
homas. Queer, but his nerves were 
Steadying. That stale feeling was dim- 
Ming out. At the edge of the white- 
Washed circle he stooped to lift the dis- 
cus, and a strong thrill ran from brain 

finger tips. 

He set himself, The crowd about the 
Ting faded to a shifting blur. He began 

8 spin—a power spin with every 
Muscle geared in high, working in per 
fee codrdination. His body whirled 
and checked—the flat disc left his fin- 
Bers with a whiplash snap. His feet 
piruek hard on the springy turf end 
atched the discus soar. It smacke 

© earth—bounced—skidded on. 


Tus American Boy—Yourn's Companion 
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year yottanta: For the seventh consecutive 

with a Naty | trade fair is advertised 

cally alate brilliantly colored and artisti- 

Hen ae seven values for regular use 
X for air mail. We find pictured an 


three layers of fo i 
ur winds each. Ti 
aa ae and cut them off chow Soak 
alcohol, light, and turn the bottle so 


that all parts clos 
e to the yarn will be 
peateal When the alcohol is completely 
urned and the 


The bottom will crack off. 

a we edges, inside and out, with a 

¥ one. Push absorbent cotton into 

e neck, from the inside, and you have 

a serviceable filter. Or, you can use 
your bottomless bottle for a funnel. 

At 17, M. A. c 


udli us ogg 
sodas in his fath Pp was “jerking 


} father’s drug store at Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, and that ten years 


later he was Secretary of the Packard 
Motor Car Company? 


In Trinidad, British West Indies, 
there’s a tree of vengeance? Whenever 
natives wish to avenge themselves on 
another, they prostrate themselves be- 


Dixie Raider 


The field was quiet. There wasn’t a 
cheer. Yet it had been a good throw. 
Thomas watched the judge slowly un- 
reel a section of his tape. Twice the 
judge checked his measurement, and a 
third time. Then he lifted the mega- 
phone: 

“T)is-tance — one hun-dred fifty-four 
feet, seven inches!” 

Silence again—a long moment of 
tense stillness. Then a cheer, sharp, 
half-amazed, half-unbelieving. Thomas’ 
face was blank. A hundred fifty-four, 
his toss? But Coach Wade was speak- 
ing. 

That wins for us,” he cried. “Your 
first and Stuart’s third!” 

Brennan hurried forward, hand out- 
thrust. 

“What a spin!” He pumped Thomas’ 
hand. “I’ve got one more try, but I 
don’t think I can beat that!” 

Wade handed Thomas a scarlet sweat 
shirt. 

“Tell Breck we've sewed up the 
meet,” he said, “if the nurse’ll let you. 
[ll be right along.” 

Thomas grinned. 
bowed through the crowd that was be- 
ginning to drift for the exit gates. Al- 
most at the field’s end he stopped, halted 
by a shout. ‘ 

“Brennan’s last trial. 

WV 71”? 
i TBORAE wheeled. He caught the 
shimmer of a discus far away, saw it 
slap the earth and the scorer turn, run 
toward it. He was reeling out his tape 
again. For Thomas the sun had lost its 
warmth, Hands clenched, he waited. 
A voice reached him faintly: 


He rose and el- 


Look at that! 


oan 
arc at aff, Sy pat 


Taglura, 

ates: A ht memorial cele 
bration waa held In Dayton, Ohio, in April. 
While Washington denied a request for a 
commemorative atamp, It Indicated that an 
alr mail Yodel would appear soon?with a 
design honoring the right brothers, 
pioneer aviators, 

Meanwhile an American Legion Fc and 
the American Chemical Society have re- 
quested a stamp commemoratin the birth 
of Joseph Priestley, English chemist, in 
1788, He emigrated to America in 1794, 
residing in Pennsylvania until his death in 
1804, 

Western Australia: The people of this 
largest Australian state voted on April 8 
in favor of secession. If separation even- 
tually comes, Western Australia would of 
course again have its own stamps and the 
familiar “black swan” undoubtedly re- 
appear in philately. 


fore the tree, pray to the mythical bird 
that’s supposed to dwell in the tree, and 
then drive a nail into the trunk to seal 
the pact of vengeance with the bird. 


EVINRUD 


Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin was a news- 
boy at 13 and president of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona at 33? 


A light weight tractor devised by 
Walford Larson of Detroit can be op- 
erated at low cost and is especially 
adapted for cultivating small truck 
farms? 


John Endicott, a Salt Lake City high 
school boy, made his Christmas money 
by taking kodak pictures of snow scenes 
and selling them at ten cents each, for 
pasting on homemade Christmas cards? | ping <= KAYAK with can weal 
quickly assembled kit — Low prices will amaze 
you. Send stamp for full information. 
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and handle rifles; become a crack shot. 


There remains in this country one 
mill that produces paper by hand, just 
as it was made six hundred years ago? 
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and Arrow 


age for big catalog — archery outnss 
for everyone. 
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Do you FEED 
your dog... 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Dis - tance —one hun-dred sixty - 
one—” 

A pounding cheer smashed in and 
drowned the voice. The cheer faded 
and Thomas turned toward the field 
house. . . . There was nothing to tell 
Caruthers now. As he reached the 
walk the broadcast battery on the roof 
blared: 

“Brennan of Colburn wins the discus 
throw—” 

Thomas moved on into the field house, 
and opened the first door to the right. 
He saw a white room and Breck lying 
on a high white bed, a nurse sitting 
by. Breck’s face was white too, under 
the bandage on his temple. The nurse 
frowned at Thomas, but Breck smiled. 

“Reckon our fight’s ended.” He held 
out his hand. “And the best man won.” 

Then Thomas remembered. Breck 
didn’t even know how the hammer 
throw had finished! 

“Yes, the best man won,’ Thomas 
said, and something choked him. “But 
Embry lost. Stuart spilled over the 
last hurdle. Sorry, Breck.” 


or just FILL him 


Chappel Bros, Inc. breed and grow their 
own meat animals on 1,600,000 acres. 


Breck sobered, iled in, | These animals are dressed in our own 
ae awe ered, smiled: iagebae ong plants to have available the entire fresh 
“N'mind, Reckon we showed those | cafcas® © use in making KeaE-Ragog 


products. Only pure, lean meat is used. 


FEED your dog genuine Ken-L-Ration—for sale 
at quality stores everywhere. Don't accept cheap 
imitations no made from waste or scrap meat. 
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Yankees—” he checked himself, and a 
flush crept over his face. “I mean—” 

The door opened again and Wade 
stood there with Stuart, Payne, and 
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Carroll, The coach was smiling—they HA 

were all smiling. Coach Wade spoke, ei Peo ate ERS = ‘Ss; Illinoi 
but outside the speaker horns crashed 


into sound again. 
“Please close the door,” said the nurse 
sharply. 
“Just a minute, ma’am.,” 
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Racket re-stringing pays big 
profits. No special tools re- 
quired. Full instructions and 


TEN N r enough high-tension string for 


one racket 75c. Small sample of all grades free. 
Crescent Tennis Shop, 618 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 
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Summer 


Dollars’ 


With summer months bear- 


ing down upon you it is high 


time to plan for those spare 
hours that can be put to good 
use — hours that, 
will be idle and unproductive. 


The American Boy Maga- 
zine will be pleased to help you 
turn those Summer Hours into 
Summer Dollars through its 
regular agents plan. Thou- 
sands of fellows like yourself 
are earning their vacation 


otherwise, 


money in this way. 


Write today for The Ameri- 
can Boy Agents Plan. 
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b Wek Beebek in th 


tus the s the _ e yes e 
the door. Thomas sud- 


all fal ny legs go wenk and he sat 
down in the nurse’s chair. 
“Second in the hammer?” Breck 
Caruthers murmured, “Second. Didn't 
you take your third try, Thomas?” 
The coach answered, “A lot hap- 
pened out yondah aftah you left, 


“Wheeee!”” he howled and jumped 
into the air. Off came his coat and 
then his collar while he struggled to 
locate the bee. I slapped him again. 

“Guess he’s dead,” I said. And I 
helped him on with his coat. 

“Tm scared of bees,” he groaned. 
can’t help it.” 

“Well,” I grinned at him, “look at 
your coat!” 

It was buttoned up the right way. He 
shook his head dubiously. 

“Never mind,” I told him. “You'll 
find some others here have changed 
their minds today about crossin’ fate.” 

There seemed to be some sort of com- 
motion back towards the village. People 
were running—and towards me. Maybe 
they hadn’t taken kindly to the lesson 
I’d tried to teach ’em. I started towards 
the beach on the run. 

The boat was where I’d left it and I 
jumped in, pullin’ out pretty sudden. I 
looked out to sea to get my bearin’s and 
yelled at the sight of a ship not half a 
mile off shore. 

It was the Four Leaf Clover! 
they were glad to find me alive. 

“How did you get straightened out?” 
I asked. 

“Tt was terrible. That laughin’ gas 
kept us in a continuous giggle for fifty 
miles before the effects wore off. Then 
we missed you. Somebody said he’d 
seen you in the water but the hysterics 
got him and he couldn’t tell us. Not 


US [ 


And 


till later. We returned and _ been 
cruisin’ around here all day. Were you 
scared?” 
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A Land of Notions 
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nwa I?. . . Treckon,” Thomas said. 


“IT was scared,” I admitted. “But 
whatever comes must be borne—” 

I stopped and bit my lip. 

“That crowd of people on the shore 
seem anxious to see you,” observed the 
captain. “They’re putting off in a boat.” 

“I don’t want to see ’em,” I said. 
“They’re after my scalp.” 

The boat came up alongside and the 
governor was init. He made a trumpet 
with his hands. 

“Won’t you come back, Mr. Free- 
dom?” he called. “Everybody is so 
happy. You've broken the spell. And 
no accidents have happened. We'll make 
you assistant governor! Please, Mr. 
Freedom.” 

“See!” called the runner who was 
also in the boat. “I’ve changed my 
pants around!” 

“And old Peter is fishing for eels in 
the pond!” went on the governor. “And 
your muddy friend is jumping in and 
out of the bog. We'd like you to come 
and live with us, Mr. Freedom.” 

“Sorry,” I said, as the Four Leaf 
Clover gathered way. “Some other 
time. Good luck!” 


Captain Pen rose and looked at the 
members of the Hammer and Chisel 
Club. ‘Well, that’s all,” he said. 
“Those people waved until the old Four 
Leaf Clover was out of sight. That 
was an odd adventure, boys. Seein’ 
your sweaters wrong side out called it 
to mind. Well, good night, boys. An’ 
if you hit your thumb with a hammer, 
don’t keep on hittin’ it till sunset.” 
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crossroad. No signs. You turn 
right. You come to a town. t 
proves to be Liberty. You go 
back to the fork and turn left. | 
A mile or so farther on you 
come to another crossroad A 
sign pointing right says “Allison 
three miles.” : 


But for that sign- post you 
might have traveled miles— | — 


| 
spent hours, and come short of e 


your destination. 


Imagine yourself in need of 
hosiery, clothing, breakfast foods 
or anything else, and this maga- 
zine without advertisements! 
Think of the number of stores 
you would have to visit, quali- 
ties and prices to check, reliabil- 


| 
ities to consider. 


Advertisements are sign-posts. 
They are information. They 
save you from wandering aim- 
lessly from store to store. They 
keep you advised of the newest 
products; of the latest values. 
They save you time, and put 
greater buying power in your 
dollars. They assure you of 
quality and service in merchan- 
dise, for only honest goods hon- 
estly advertised can stand the 
spotlight of publicity. 
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You Can Take ’em As 
They Come In Keds 


Back lot,—‘“gym” floor, — cross country, —cinder track, —they’re all the same 
to Keds. And they’re all the same to you when you wear Keds. 

That’s because Keds are built the right way by folks who know just what a 
champion’s feet need. In fact Keds are calle “the shoe of champions.” 

Your feet will fairly “sing” in Keds. They'll stay cooler and fresher under the 
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Eveready Batteries are made by National Carbon 
Co., Inc., the world’s largest manufacturers of dry 
batteries for every purpose. When you need a bat- 
tery ask for EVEREADY, and be certain of the best 
that science can build or money can buy. National 
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YOU never know what minute you'll need 
the help of your flashlight. A fuse may 
blow in your basement tonight and throw 
your house in darkness. You may be driy- 
ing your car and get a flat tire. You may 
want to ransack the attic for something 
that’s stored away. 


There is one inexpensive, sure way to 
know your flashlight will work when you 
need it. Load it only with Eveready Flash- 
light Batteries. Their power picks up— 
recuperates—when they lie idle! 


Ordinary batteries, withinefficient wax- 
compound tops, permit excessive power- 
leakage. But the tightly sealed, Eveready 
metal construction is practically leak- 
proof! Then, too, Eveready Flashlight 
Batteries are dated. You know, when you 
buy them, that they’re fresh and full of 
extra long life. Load your flashlight with 
Evereadys now ... so it will work when 
you need it! Only 10 cents each. 
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A copy of the picture in this advertisement— 
reproduced in full colors—10” by 14”—free of 
advertising matter, will be sent to you for 10 
cents! Mail the coupon or write us today, 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Inc., Dept. AB-6-33 

30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me a full-color reproduction of 
the picture: “Help Wanted!” I enclose 10 cents (stamps or 
coin). 


